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ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS, &e. 





Elements of Physics, or Natural Philosophy, General 
and Medical, explained independently of Technical 
Mathematics. Intwo volumes. Vol. IT. Pare J. 
comprehending the subjects of Heat and Light. By 
Neil Arnott, Al. D., of the Royal Cc. leg re of P hy 
sicians, 8vo. Longman and Co. L ondon, 1820, 
Wuey Science lays aside the forbidding garb of a 

recluse, and appears dressed in the attra clive vesture 
of entertainment; when the field of knowledge is 
cleared of the complicated machinery necessary ‘for 
its first culture, and opened as a fair garden where 
all may pluck flowers, or at least find amusement, 
mankind at large are insensibly led to seek, in con- 
templating ig the works of their Maker, that plea. sure 
which, in the ear ly state of scientific res search, was 
confined to the few who had pationce and fortitude 
to encounter the difficulties of mathematical investi- 
gations, and rescue truth from the apparently con- 
flicting testimony inseparable from experimental in- 
quiry. 

The connection of first principles with practical 
application is often by a chain so fine as to escape 
the observation of the largest portion of the public. 
The relation between scientitic Gerevenies and the ir 
subsequent utility, is fre we mntly concealed fiom the 
common observer I» y the unexpected nature of the 
result arising fro: ni the limited operation of L general 
principie, a result which sor es appears to! 
no relation seca to t tl, 
birth. Thus it is that science is regarded by 
almost as a matter of useless speculation, proper to 
be studied only by these who can afford to lead a 
life of mental abstraction, and as contributing ina 
very small degree to the necessities or happiness of 
the world. That this has been till lately too much the 
popular opinion there can scarcely be a doubt, and 
thus it has been the fate of men who have laboriously 
pursued the path of science, to have their labours 
appreciated only by those whose learning enables 
them to connect Aa truth with useful applica- 
tion, and watch the infant child of knowledge, till, 
by her union with the arts, she diffuses comfort and 
prosperity to endless generations, 





This apparent separation ef scientific pursuits 
from the useful arts and occupations of life, and the 
difficulty, partly real and partly imaginary, attendant 
on the study of sciettce, have been p -oductive of in- 
calculable mis f. <All persons of common infor- 
mation are familiar with the names of Newton, I 
Place, and other philosophers, but many know ca 
only as the authors of certain learned works, which 
few men can read, announcing facts which, whether 
true or false , have but little visible relation to the 
welfare of society - Itis certainly true that, in many 
sciences, mathematical researches are indispensable 
in order to arrive at results, and that when the truth 
of such deductions is to be proved, it frequently can- 
not possibly be done by less complicated means. 
But the results of such inquiries, when once esta- 
blished, are often easily comprehended by persons 
totaliy incapable of going through the demonstra- 
tions on which they depend. They may then be an- 
nounced to the world at large as mere facts, the truth 
of which the public are willing enough to believe, 
with the concurrence of the scientific world. 

With this view much is in the power of those 
writers who feel the laudable desire of simplitying 
abstruse subjects; and the author who, by bending 
the entwined branches of the tree of science, brings 
the delightful fruit within reach of the many who 
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nas not leisure to climb by ew difficult ascent of 
mathematical gradation, merits the praise he cannot 
but receive who so greatly contributes to the intel- 
lectual enjoyment of his fellow-creatures. 

In many cases, and particularly in some sciences, 
besides the announcement of mere facts, popular de- 
monstrations may be given of material points, avoid- | 
ing such technicalities as tend to perplex any but a 
mathematician. Instances of this kind are found in 
abundance in ‘ Ferguson’s Astronomy,’ and other 
popular works of a later date; but did any doubts 
of the practicability of familiarising scientific sub- 
jects exist in our minds, the perusal of Dr. Arnott’s 
admirable work would entirely remove them. The 
first volume of this excellent production has been 
now so long before the public, that we are persuaded 
an ardent desire for the continuance of so interesting 
a publication has been very generally felt. 

In recommending the second volume of Dr. Ar- 
nott’s work to the attention of those readers who 
have not made science their pursuit, we can safely 
say they will find an ample ficld of intellectual en- 
joyment. The important truths of science are there 
so happily displayed, in an clegant, aimost poetical, 
style, so completely divested of technical phraseo- 




















lozy, so gone in arrangement, and so free from 
error, that the work must excit it interest even 
persons not used i ek amusement in pursuing 
O.: an < G t t tie s¢ 
portion cf ihe public cur advice is needless, for we 
con d they are already acquai l with the 
book now before us. 


"Phe subject of Dr. Arnott’s second volume is the 
imponderable matter of heat and light. The opi- 
nions of different philosopl.crs, with respeci to these 
mysterious substances, are stated with the candour 
that proceeds froma Poarnks to instruct rather than 
establish any favourite theory, and the present state 
of knowledge, as regards these subjects, 
so agreeably, and < 
is evident ‘the 

many acquirems 
others 





is exhibited 
it the same time so clearly, that it 
author possesses, in addition to his 

nts, the art of communicating to 
less fortunate than himself in the extent of 
their knowledge. 

We regret that our limits do not permit us to 
make copious extracts from Dr. Arnott’s work; but 
in confining ourselves to the most popular illustra- 
tions, we feel that we may be the means of inducing 
many readers to take up the book, who would pro- 
bably feel reluctance opening a_ treatise 
bearing so formidable a title; at the same time a 
perfect idea of the style may be formed from the fol- 
lowing extracts on the subject of heat, reserving that 
of light for a future occasion. 


some 


Speaking of the different sensation produced by | 


touching different substances which are all in reality 
of the same temperature, our author thus proceeds : 

© The different i apacity for heat of air in different states 
of Gilatation, produces effects of great importance in nature 
as well as in the arts—thus, 

‘It is the difference of conducting power in bodies 
which is the cause of a very common error made by per- 
sons in estimating the temperature of bodies by the touch. 
In a room without a fire all the articles of furniture soon 
acquire the same temperature ; but if in winter, a person 
with bare feet were to step from the carpet to the wooden 
floor, from this to the hearth-stone, and from the stone to 
the steel fender, his sensation weuld deem each of these 
in succession colder than the preceding. Now the truth 
being that all had the same temperature, only a tempera- 
ture inferior to that of the living body, the best conduc- 
tor, when in contact with the body, would carry off eat 


apy and would therefore be deemed the coldest. 
Were a similar experiment made in a hot-house, or in 
India, while the temperature of every thing around were 
93 deg., viz. that of the living hody, then not the slightest 
| di fference would be felt in any of the substances: or lastly, 
were the experiment made in a room where by any means 
the general temperature were raised considerably above 
| bloed-heat, then the carpet would be deemed considerably 
the coolest instead of the warmest, and the other things 
| would appear hotter in the same order in which they ap- 
peared colder in the winter room. Were a bunch of wool 
and a piece of iron exposed to the severest cold of Siberia, 
or of an artificial frigorific mixture, a man might touch 
the first with impunity (it would merely be felt as rather 
cold) ; but if he grasped the second, his hand would be 
frost-bitten and possibly destroyed: were the two sub- 
stances, on the contrary, transferred to an oven, and 
heated as far as the wool would bear, he might again 
touch the wool with impunity (it would then be felt as a 
little hot), but the iron would burn his flesh. ‘The author 
has entered aroom where there was no fire, but where 
the temperature from hot air admitted was sufficiently 
high to boil the fish, &c. of which he afterwards partook 
at dinner; and he breathed the air with very little un- 
He could bear to touch woollen cloth in this 
' room, but no body more solid. 
* The foregoing considerations make manifest the error 
t there is a positive w rmth in the mate. 
ng. The thick clock which guards a Spa- 
the cold of winter, is also in summer used 
; 2 protection against the direct rays @F the sun: 
il wuilein Eng st urticle of 
dress, y y preserve ice than by 
it in many folds of sottest 
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The low degree cf temperature in elevated situa- 
tions estimated and explained : 


* On the surface of the earth near the s 





sea-shore, the air 
the atmosphere has a certain density (a cubic foot 
veighs about one ounce and a quarter) dependent on the 


weight and pressure of the superit acumbent mass; but on 
a mountain top 15,000 feet high, as half the mass of the 
| atmosphere is below that level, (see ** Pacumacies,”’) the 
| air is bearing but half the pressure, and consequently has 
| twice the volume of an equal quantity of sir at the seas 
side, and a temperature consequently many 
| rior; and the air which is at any time on tl 
| top, may have been recently 





egrees infee 
e mouitaine 
before on an adjoining plain 
or shere, and in gradually climbing the mountain side as 
a wind, it must have been gradually expanding and cool- 
ing in proportion to the diminishing pressure. It is found 
that air, at first rising from the seaeshore, becomes one 
degree colder for shout 200 feet of perpendicular ascent, 
and alcogether about fifty degrees colder in rising 15,000 
feet; so that at this latter elevation, water is frozen even 
near the equator, where the temperature of low plains is 
at least 8 It thus appears that if a man could 
travel with the wind so as to remain always surrounded 
by the same air, he might begin his journey with it “from 
the summer vineyards of the Rhine, might soon after find 
it the piercing blast of the alpine summits ; and again, a 
little after, without any change having occurred in the 
absolute quantity of its hevt, might feel it as the warm 
breath of the flowers on the plains of Italy. 

* The explanation is here ready of why very elevated 
mountaias in all parts of the earth are hooded in perpe- 
tual snows. We have just said that even at the equator, 
where the average temperature near the sea is 04 deg., 
water will be frozen when carried to an elevation of 15,000 
fect. A line, therefore, traced on a mountain at this level 
would divide the portion of it destined to sleep under 
lasting ice and snow trom the portion below covered wius 
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green herbage. ‘This line, wherever found, is called the 
snow line, or line of perpetnal congelation, At the equa- 
tor it is high in the atmosphere, because there is a dif- 
ference of about 50 deg. between the average temperature 
of the country and the freezing point of water, viz., the 
difference between 84 deg. and $2 deg., and an elevation 
of 15,000 feet corresponds to this difference ; but in a pro- 
gress towards the poles, the line is met with gradually 
nearer to the earth, as the difference in question is less. 
In Switzerland it is at 6,500 feet above the sea; in Nor- 
way, it is below 5,000. With respect to the line of con- 
gelation, it is further to be remarked, that in tropical 
countries, because the temperature of the air is nearly 
uniform during the whcle year, the line or limit of frost 
and snow is distinct and unvarying, that is to say is nar- 
row, particularly where the acclivity is considerable ; but 
in countries to the north and south, which experience 
strong contrast of summer and winter, the line becomes 
broad and less evident; because in the hot season much 
snow is melted or half melted above what may be called 
an average line, while in winter much snow and ice are 
accumulated below this, to be melted again when summer 
returns.’—Pp. 54—S6. 


The relation between substances and heat depends 
on the atoms of which the latter are composed : 


* We are at last therefore compelled to admit, that the 
relation between various substances and heat, which we 
call capacity for heat, depends much more on the nature 
of the ultimate atoms of the substances than either on the 
absolute bulk or comparative density of the masses. 
Throwing much light on this subject, it has been ascer- 
tained in late times, that all material substances are com- 
posed of extremely minute unchangeable atoms, and of 
which, in different substances the comparative weights 
have been determined, although not the absolute weights ; 
that is to say, for instance, the atom of gold is known to 
weigh four times as much as the atom of iron, aithough 
we do not know how many thousands or millions of atoms 
are required to form a grain of either. Now very recent 
researches seem to prove that fur each ultimate atom, no 
matter of what substance, nearly the same quantity of 
heat is required to produce in a mass of the atoms a given 
change of temperature. Thus an ounce of iron which has 
four times as many atoms as an ounce of gold, has four 
times the capacity for heat. ‘The law seems to hold for 
all simple substances; and for compounds of these there 
seems to be another law not yet well made out.’—Pp. 61 
—62, 


Effects of expansion : 


* A cannuon-ball, when heated, cannot be made to enter 
an opening, through which, when cold, it passes readily. 

‘ A glass stopper sticking fast in the neck of a bottle 
often may be released by surrounding the neck with a 
cloth taken out of warm water—or by immersing the bot- 
tle in the water up to the neck: the binding ring is thus 
heated and expanded sooner than the stopper, and so be- 
comes slack or loose upon it. 

* Pipes for conveying hot water, steam, hot air, &c., if 
of considerable length, must have joinings that allow a 
degree of shortening and lengthening, otherwise a change 
of temperature may destroy them. An incompetent per- 
son undertook to warm a large manufactory by steam 
from one boiler. He laid a rigid main pipe along a pase 
sage, and opened lateral branches through holes into the 
several apartments, but on his first admitting the steam, 
the expansion of the main pipe tore it away from all its 
branches. 

* In an iron railing, a gate which, during a cold day, 
may be loose and easily shut or opened, in a warm day may 
stick, owing to there being greater expansion of it and of 
the neighbouring railing, than of the earth on which they 
are placed. Thus also the centre of the arch of an iron 
bridge is higher in warm than in cold weather ; while, on 
the contrary, in a suspension or chain bridge, the centre 
is lowered. 

‘The iron pillars now so much used to support the 
front walls of houses, of which the ground stories serve as 
shops with spacious windows, in warm weather really lift 
up the wall which rests upon them, and in cold weather 
allow it again to sink or subside—in a degree considerably 
greater than if the wall were brick from top to bottom, 





* In some situations (as lately was seen in the beautiful 
steeple of Bow Church, in London,) where the stones of 
a building are held together by clamps or bars of iron 
with their ends bent into them, the expansion in summer 
of these clamps will force the stones apart sufficiently for 
dust or sandy particles to lodge between them; and then, 
on the return of winter, the stones not being at liberty to 
close as before, will cause the ends of the shortened 
clamps to be drawn out, and the effect increasing with 
each revolving year, the structure will at iast be loosened 
and may fail. 

‘The pitch of a piano-forte or harp is lowered ina 
warm day or in a warm room, owing to the expansion of 
the strings being greater than of the wooden frame-work ; 
and in cold the reverse will happen. A harp or piano, 
which is well tuned in a morning drawing-room, cannot 
be perfectly in tune when the crowded evening party has 
heated the room. 

* Bell-wires too slack in summer, may be of the proper 
length in winter."—Pp. 66—67. 


Remarkable exception in the case of water : 


* There exists a most extraordinary exception, already 
mentioned, to the law of expansion by heat and contrac- 
tion by cold, producing unspeakable benefits in nature, 
viz. in the case of water. Water contracts according to 
the law only down to the temperature forty deg., while, 
from that is thirty-two deg., which is its freezing point, it 
again dilates. A very curious consequence of this peculi- 
arity is exhibited in the wells of the glaciers of Switzer- 
land and elsewhere, namely, that when once a pool or 
shallow well on the ice commences, it goes on quickly 
deepening itself, until it penetrates to the earth beneath- 
Supposing the surface of the water originaliy to have 
nearly the temperature of the melting ice, or thirty-two 
deg., but to be afterwards heated by the air and sun, in. 
stead of the water being thereby dilated or rendered speci- 
fically lighter, and detained at the surface, it becomes 
heavier the more nearly it is heated to forty deg., and 
therefore sinks down to the bottom of the pit or well; but 
there, by dissolving some of the ice, and being conse- 
quently cooled, it is again rendered lighter, and rises to 
be heated as before, again to descend ; and this circula- 
tion and digging cannot cease until the water has bored 
its way quite through.’—Pp. 68—69. 


Among the instances given by Dr. Arnot to illus- 
trate the subject of latent heat, is the following : 


‘A mass of ice brought into a warm room, and there- 
fore receiving heat from every object around it, will soon 
reach the temperature of melting or 32 deg. but afterwards 
both the ice and the water formed from it will continue 
at that temperature until all be melted :—the heat which 
still continues to enter, effecting a change only in the 
form of the mass. And in the case supposed, whatever 
time was required for heating the mass of ice one degree, 
just 140 times as much will be required for melting it; 
proving that 140 deg. is the latent heat of water. 

* If two similar flasks, one filled with ice at 32 dey. and 
the other with water at 32 deg. be placed in the same 
oven or over the same flame, the water will gain 140 deg. 
of heat while the ice is merely dissolving into water at 32 
deg: and in the course of the experiment, a correspond- 
ence will always exist between the phenomena; for in- 
stance, when the water has gained 14 deg. of heat, it will 
be found that just a tenth part of the ice is melted. 

* If equal quantities of hot and cold water be mixed 
together, the whole acquires a middle temperature, each 
degree lost by the hot water becoming a degree gained by 
the cold: but if a pound ef ice at 32 deg. and a pound of 
water 140 deg. hotter be mixed together, the 140 deg. of 
heat will go merely to melt the ice, for there will result 
two pounds of water at 32 deg. 

‘If a flask of water at 32 deg., or its freezing point, 
and a similar flask of strong brine at 32 deg., but which 
does not freeze until cooled to near zero, be exposed to- 
gether in the same cold place, it will be found that when 
the brine has lost 10 deg. of its heat the water flask will 
still exhibit an undiminished temperature, but a four- 
teenth part of its contents will be converted into ice. 
Now as in such a case the water flask must continue to 
radiate away heat just as much as the other, it can main- 
tain its temperature only by absorbing into its general 





mass the heat which was latent in the portion of water 
frozen.’—Pp. 84, 85. 


Why the temperature of 212 deg. Fahrenheit is 
considered the point of boiling water : 


* Because any liquid, water for instance, while receiv- 
ing heat remains tranquil, and apparently unchanged, 
until it reaches the boiling point, at which bubbling or 
conversion into vapour takes place, we might suppose its 
ordinary boiling temperature necessary to enable it, under 
any circumstances, to assume or to maintain the form of air. 
But this is no more true than that a common spring com. 
pressed against an obstacle has no tendency to expand or 
recover itself until the obstacle happen to give way. 
Liquid water with its heat is really a spring much com. 
pressed by the weight of the atmosphere, and seeking to 
expand itself into steam with force proportioned to its 
temperature. Even at 32 deg., or its freezing point, if 
placed in a vacuum, it assumes the form of air, unless 
restrained by a pressure of 1} ounce on each square inch 
of its surface; and at any higher temperature the restrain- 
ing force must be greater: at 100 deg., for instance, it 
must be 13 ounces; at 150 deg., 4 Ibs.3 at 212 deg., 
15 lbs. 3 at 250 deg., 30 lbs., and so on :—and whenever 
the restraining force is much weaker than the expansive 
tendency, the formation of steam will take place so ra- 
pidly as to produce the bubbling and agitation called 
boiling. Now it is because the atmosphere or ocean of 
air which surrounds the earth happens to have in it 15 
lbs. weight of air over every square inch of the earth’s 
surface, and presses on all things there accordingly, that 
212 deg. is called the boiling point of water. An atmos- 
phere less heavy would have allowed liquids to burst into 
vapour at lower temperatures, and one more heavy would 
have had a contrary effect.’-—Pp. 90, 91. 


Effects of cold in preservation of animal sub- 
stances: the instance chosen, although perhaps fa- 
miliar to most of our readers, we extract as by far 
the most marvellous that has ever occurred : 


* Again, as regards dead animal substances, we find 
that although at a certain, not very elevated, tempera- 
ture, they undergo that change in the relations of their 
elements which we call putrefaction, when nearly their 
whole substance rises again to form part of the atmos- 
phere, still at or below the temperature of freezing water, 
they remain unaltered for any length of time. In the 
middle of summer, recently caught salmon, or other fish, 
packed in boxes with ice, is conveyed fresh from the 
most remote parts of Britain to the capital. In our 
warmest weather, any meat or game may be long pre- 
served in an ice-house. In Russia, Canada, and other 
northern countries, on the setting in of the hard frosts, 
when the inferior animals have difficulty in finding food, 
the inhabitants kill their winter supply, and store their 
provender of frozen flesh or fowl, as in other countries 
men store that which is salted or pickled. But the most 
striking instance of this kind we can adduce is the fact, 
that on the shore of Siberia, in 1801, in a vast block or 
island of ice, of which the surface was then more melted 
than in preceding summers, the carcass of an antedelu- 
vian elephant was found, perfectly preserved—an ele- 
phant differing materia!ly from those now existing on 
earth, but its skeleton exactly corresponding with the 
specimens found deep buried in various countries. The 
creature was soon discovered by the hungry bears of the 
district, which were seen tearing off its hairy hide, and 
feeding on its flesh, as fresh almost as if it had lived yes- 
terday, although it must have been of an cra long ante- 
rior to that of any existing monument on earth, of human 
art, or even of human being. Long after it fell from the 
ice to the sandy beach, and when its tusks had been car- 
ried away for sale by a Tangusian fisherman, and its flesh 
had been nearly devoured, a naturalist who visited it 
found an ear still perfect, and its long mane, and part of 
its upper lip. and an eye with the pupil yet distinguisha- 
ble, which had opened on the glories of a former or 
younger world! About 30 Ibs. weight of its hair, which 
had been trodden into the sand by the bears while eating 
the carcass, was collected, and is now preserved in dif- 
ferent museums of natural curiosities—some, for instance, 
in the museum of the London College of Surgeons.’— 
Pp. 119, 120, 
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“HEEREN’s ANCIENT HISTORY. 





A Manual of Ancient History, particularly with re- 
gard to the Constitutions, the Commerce, and the 
Colonies, of the States of Antiquity. By A. H. LL. 
Heeren, Knight of the North Star and Guelphic 
Order, Se. Translated from the German,  8vo. 
pp. 480. Talboys. Oxford, 1629. 

Tuts volume is full of useful matter, without the 
slightest attempt at dissertation or eloquence. It is 
divided into five books, of which the subjects are 
as follows:—1. The Asiatic and African states pre- 
vious to Cyrus, including the histories of the Assy- 
rians, Jews, Pheenecians, and Carthaginians. 2. 
The Persian Empire, until the Macedonian Con- 
quest. 3. Greece, of which the account is excellent, 
and very superior to that in any English book, espe- 
cially from the attention paid by Professor Heeren to 
the less celebrated Hellenic States. 4. The Macedo- 
nian Monarchy. 5. Rome. 

As a specimen of the mode in which the author 
has executed his task, we shall make an extract from 
the portion of his book which relates to Carthage, a 
subject among the most obscure and the most inte- 
resting of antiquity. 


‘ The history of Carthage may be conveniently divided 
into three periods: 1. From the foundation of the city to 
the commencement of the wars with Syracuse, B. C. 380 
—480. 2. From the commencement of the wars with Sy- 
racuse to those with Rome, 480—264. 3. From the com- 
mencement of the wars with Rome to the destruction of 
Carthage, 264—146. 

‘FIRST PERIOD. 
* From the foundation of Carthage to the wars with Syra- 
cuse, B.C. 880—480. 

1. * The foundation and primitive history of Carthage, 
like all very early important events in nations, were, by 
long tradition, wrapt in the veil of romance. The ac» 
count given of Dido, the supposed founder of the city, 
can no longer be reduced to pure historic truth ; yet it 
appears that we are authorized to infer that some political 
commotions in the mother city, Tyre, induced a party to 
emigrate: the emigrants proceeded to north Africa, on 
the coast of which Pheenician cities had already been 
erected: there, by a promise of yearly tribute, they pur- 
chased from the natives permission to found a city, the 
site of which was so happily chosen, that it depended up- 
on the inhabitants alone to raise it to that greatness 
which it ultimately attained. 

2.‘ [t is probable that Carthage advanced at first by 
slow steps; yet so early as the end of this first period she 
had reached to such a height of power, that she was mis- 
tress of a large territory in Africa, and of foreign pos- 
sessions still more extensive. Lstablishment of the Car- 
thagian dominion in Africa by the subjection of the 
neighbouring aboriginal tribes, and the erection of Car- 
thayian settlements within their territories; the natives 

Liby-Phanices) gradually mingled with the inhabitants 
of those colonies, and imbibed from them the love of 
agriculture and fixed abodes. The inhahitants of the fer- 
tile territory southward of lake Triton were, without ex- 
ception, Carthagian subjects. 

3. * Her connexion, however, with the ancient Pheni- 
cian towns along tie coast, particularly Utica, was of a 
different nature. For although Carthage possessed a cer- 
tain ascendant over them, she did not claim absolute do- 
minion, but rather stood at the head of a federation ; 
thus affording a protection which must frequently have 
degenerated into oppression. 

4. * In consequence of a treaty with the neighbouring 
republic of Cyrene, the whole territory extending be- 
tween the two Syrtas was also ceded to the Carthagians : 
the Lotophagi and Nasamones, inhabitants of that tract, 
preserved their nomad mode of life; they must, however, 


Africa, have been of the highest importance to Carthage. 

* 5. System of colonization, and, as a necessary result, 
that of conquest without Africa. It was the evident aim 
of the Carthaginians to settle on islands, and to subject 
them to their dominion. ‘Those lying in the western part 
of the Mediterranean occupied the first place in their plan 
of conquest, which was completely executed in Sardinia, 
the Balares, and other small islands; perhaps likewise in 


a power which increased to absolute despotism. 
in consequence of their trade with the interior parts of | 





Corsica ; in Sicily, however, they were unable to succeed 
to the full extent of their views. There is also every pro- 
bability that the Canary islands and Madeira were en- 
tirely in their possession. On the other hand, the Car- 
thaginians, in the times previous to the wars with Rome, 
were in the practice of establishing separate settlements 
on the main land, partly in Spain, and partly on the 
western shore of Africa. In the latter, they adopted the 
policy of their ancestors, the Phoenicians, making the 
settlements so small, and confining them within such nar- 
row bounds, that the mother country might always en. 
sure their dependence. 

‘6. The glory of extending the territory of Carthage, 
by important conquests, belongs principally to the family 
of Mago, who, together with his two sons and six grand- 
sons, established the dominion of the republic in Sicily, 
Sardinia, and Africa. This occurred about the same time 
that Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius were laying the foun. 
dation of the Persian monarchy, with which Carthage 
even then entered into connexion. ‘The Carthaginians, 
therefore, made their first appearance, as extensive con- 
querors, in the fourth century from the foundation of 
their commonwealth ; and it is at that period that men- 
tion is made of their first naval engagement in which the 
Phocwans were their adversaries. In the same period 
may be dated the establishment of their colonies beyond 
the pillars of Hercules formed by Hanno and Himileo— 
both probably sons of Mago ;—by the former on the coast 
of Africa, by the latter on that of Spain. To the same 
period likewise is referred the first commercial treaty be- 
tween the Carthaginians and Romans, in which the for- 
mer appear as already masters of Sardinia, Africa, and 2 
portion of Sicily. 

‘7. To complete these conquests, and to preserve them 
when completed, the formation and support of vast ficets 
and armies were of indispensable necessity. According 
to the usual practice of those nations who apply both to 
trade and to war, the Carthagenian armies were composed 
for the most part of hirelings. No nation, however, fol- 
lowed this plan so extensively as the Carthaginians, for to 
them half Africa and Europe furnished warriors. De- 
scription of a Carthaginian army ; developement of the 
advantages and disadvantages of its organization.—Orga- 
nization of their navy. The state supported very nume- 
rous ficets of war ships, with a vast crowd of slaves who 
wrouzht at the oar, and were, it scems, public property.’ 
Pp. 75—77. 

*§. The political constitution of Carthage, like that of 
all wealthy trading states, was an aristocracy composed 
of the noble and the opulent, although at every period 
combined to a certain degree with democracy. ‘The af- 
fairs of the state were confided to the hands of the two 
sufietes or kings,—who, in al) probability, held their 
office for life—and to those of the senate, (2.vA},) which 
contained within itself a more confined council (the 
Yepou giz). The election of the magistrates depended on 
the people at large, who shared the legislative power 
with the suffetes. Civil and military power were usually 
divided: the offices of general and magistrate not being 
always as at Rome united in the same individuals,—al- 
though such an instance might not be of impossible oc- 
currence :—on the contrary, to each military chief was 
appointed a committee from the senate, on which he was 
more or less dependent. 

‘4. The high state tribunal of the hundred was insti- 
tuted as a barrier to the constitution against the attempts 
of the more powerful aristocrats, particularly the mili- 
tary leaders; indeed the bri'liancy of Mago’s conquests 
seemed to threaten the republic with military rule; and 
immediately previous to his time one of the generals, 
Maichus, had actually made an attempt to subject Car- 
thage. The object of the institution was no doubt at- 
tained; but in later times the council assumed to itself 
It is not 
improbable that this court likewise constituted the close 
committee (the yzpovesx) of the senate. 

*10. Our information respecting the financial system 
of the Carthaginians is extremely meagre. The princi- 
pal resources of the public revenue were, it seems, the 
following. 1. The tribute drawn from the federate cities, 
aud their African subjects. The former paid in money, 
the latter for the most part in kind ; this tribute was im- 
posed according to the will of the government, so that in 
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pressing cases the taxed nations were obliged to give one 
half of their income. 2. The case was the same with 
their external provinces, particularly with Sardinia. 3. 
The tribute furnished by the nomad hordes, not only by 
those in the Regio-Syrtica, but at times also by those on 
the western side. 4. The customs levied with great se« 
verity, not only in Carthage, but likewise in all the colo- 
nies. 5. The products of their rich mines, particularly 
those situate in Spain. In the consideration of the finance 
of the Carthaginians, it should not be forgotten that many 
of the nations with whom they traded, or who fought in 
their armies, were unacquainted with the use of money. 

‘11. System and extent of their commerce. Their 
object was to secure a monopoly of the western trade ; 
hence the practice of restricting the growth of their colo- 
nies, and of removing as much as possible all strangers 
from their staples. Their trade was carried on partly by 
sea, and partly by land. Their sea trade, arising from 
their colonies, extended beyond the Mediterranean, cere 
tainly as far as the coasts of Britain and of Guinea. Their 
land trade was carried on by caravans, consisting princi- 
pally of the nomad races resident between the Syrtes: the 
caravans travelled westward to Ammonium and upper 
Egypt, southward to the land of the Garamantes, and 
even farther in the interior of Africa.’"—Pp. 73—79. 





We have remarked, throughout the volume, some 
slips of the pen and of the press, which ought to be 
corrected in any future edition. 
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The British Naturalist. 
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and Co, 


pp. 380. 12mo. with En- 
London, 1830. Whittaker 


Tuts is a very uncommon book: rich in vivid 
pictures of nature, pourtrayed by a glowing pencil; 
rich in original remarks ; and rich, even to exube- 
rance, in vigorous language, and magnificent, though 
sometimes magniloquent periods. We look upon 
it as a very uncommon book indeed, upon such a 
subject; for it contains but little of what is usually 
found in books of Natural History, while it is full 
to overflowing of what is seldom found there, par- 
ticularly picturesque and poetical views of tl.e ob- 
jects described, and broad sweeping generalizations 
of facts and phenomena; nay, what is somewhat 
miraculous in such a case, these are rarely bizarre 
or incorrect, but usually exhibit sound doctrine and 
good sense, combined with ambitious theory, The 
work clearly indicates that the author is a man of 
powerful and varied talent, capable of taking a 
bold rather than a minute view of nature, of wield- 
ing the telescope rather than nibbling with the mi- 
croscope, and consequently better fitted for soar- 
ing with the eagle than of flitting from hedge to 
hedge with the wren, or sporting in the sunbeam 
with gnats or butterflies. Le is not, therefore, in 
the usual meaning of the term, a naturalist at all, 
but a man of literary genius and acquirements who 
has looked at the productions of nature asthe dra- 
matist or the novelist looks at incidents in real life, 
that he may thence extract materials for a meta- 
phor, a paragraph, or a sketch for a portfolio, The 
objects of course which attract not his attention in 
these points of view are passed by as unworthy of 
notice, while all his powers are put forth to bring 
his favourites prominently into the foreground, and 
his sketch in consequence becomes a study fora 
painting, net a portrait of nature, in the same way 
as Morland’s pigstyes never exhibit a common 
looking every-day pig, nor a sow wallowing in the 
mire, but picturesque groups of piglings crowding 
fondly around their dam with a neat cottage and 
thrifty cottagers in the background, or a surly old 
boar rough with shaggy bristles, ploughing up the 
green sward in search of roots. 

The book, we think, has gained much from this 
very circumstance ; it is really more readable and 
interesting to what are called general readers; and, 
to a mere literary nan, who confines his perusals to 
belles lettres productions, it is almost the only book 
of the sort which could be named, To young reads 
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ers, on the contrary, and particularly to young na- 
turalists, whose studies have been confined to the 
Zoological Gardens or rudimental lessons on botany 
or mineralogy, the * British Naturalist’ can be of little 
use, not even where the author condescends to 


relate what he has himself seen; for his range of 


thought is far too excursive and distant to carry with 
him the sympathies of those who do not know almost 
as much of the subject as he does himself. Iis 
descriptions, in a word, are far too finely written to 
be familiar; too ambitious and too polished to be 
graphic; too lofty and high-drawn to be understood 
or relished by the young. Indeed, the two qualities 
of interesting graphic familiarity and wide generali- 
zation couched in strong but polished diction are 
quite incompatible; and the author, in decidedly 
adopting the one, has in a great measure excluded 
the other. 

To come to the plan of the book, in conformity to 
the character we have just sketched of his genius, he 
discards all the arrangements of naturalists, and at 
once determines to climb ‘ the mountain,’ describing, 
as he proceeds, the eagle, the ptarmigan and other 
denizens of the place; he thence descends to ‘ the 
lakes’ and ‘ the rivers,’ which he follows to ‘the sea,’ 
and from this makes an excursion to ‘ the moon,’ 
where he subsequently finds ‘the brook.’ These are 
the titles of the chapters in this volume, and in the 
next we shall probably find him in the forest, the 
iawn, and the meadow. We have said nothing of 
his ‘ Introduction,’ which is by far the worst, as it 
ought to be the best portion of the volume; it is la- 
boured, lengthy, and repulsive, and gives almost no 
foretaste (except pp. 34—7) of the rich treat that is 
to follow. 

We ourselves have loved mountains from our 
ehildhood—mountains with wooded valleys running 
up into their clifts, and cascades leaping down into 
thlem and gleaming in the sunshine—the very symbol 
of youthful freedom, whirling and rushing on through 
rocky barriers and dashing over precipices, foaming 
and fearless like a patriot trampling on tyrants. 
‘Then to mark the far off sound of the waters—how 
soft it swells and sinks again as the breeze flirts by— 
while the glorious garniture of the morning sky be- 
yond the mountain-tops streaks the brow of the 
firmament and fringes the dark clouds with sunny 
splendour : 


Thenfhie we to the mountains—O! once more 
We long to swathe us in the streaming mist, 
That wreathes its tresses beautifully hoar 
Opon the crested mountain—to be blessed 
With still sweet solitude, where the stream is kiss’d 
By woods, that bend them o’er it lovingly ; 
And free to rhyme, and ramble as we list, 
To wander ’mid the thousand thoughts that lie 
Slumbering by lonely lake, or visioned in the sky. 


The opening paragraph of our author's chapter on 
the Mountain,’ is in his loftiest style : 

* This mighty and majestic feature of nature inspires 
the beholder with a feeling of immensity and power, like 
that which arises when he gazes on an interminable desart 
or a boundless ocean. No eye, however uninstructed, 
and no heart, however steeled, can fail to have been im- 
pressed by a sense and a feeling of the sublime and the 
awful, as he beholds those huge and mysterious bul- 
warks, towering through the air, like pyramids connect. 
ing earth with heaven,—their sides girdled with the fo- 
rests, and their summits crowned with the snows of a 
thousand years. Whether we look upon them from the 
plain, rearing their dark and giant forms into the regions 
of the sky, and flinging down their cataracts with the re- 
sistlessness of time and the roar of thunder,—or wander 
amid their vast solitudes and horrid wastes, listening to 
the rush of the wind among their pine-organs, startling 
the eagle from his eyrie, and intruding upon the birth- 
place of the storm; and glancing down through some 
cleft in the clouds, far below us, upon the earth, which 
we secm to have left, with its towns and rivers lying like 
the painted dots and lines upon a map,—we are alike 
struck by a revelation of wonders, before which the spirit 
falls prostrate, and ackuowledges that, with a presence 
which there is no doubting, ‘* God is” indeed ** here,” 
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* But it is not to be imagined that these mighty evi- 
dences of an immortal workmanship are idle and unne- 
cessary excrescences upon the otherwise fair and even sur- 
face of the earth which they overlook ; or that their wil- 
dernesses are set apart as the dwelling-place of desola- 
tion, or their caverns as the home in which the * black- 
ness of darkness” abides. It is not to be supposed that 
nature, (all whose other schemes are so replete with a 
visible beneficence,) where she has worked upon her 
mightiest scale, has worked idly or ill; or that she has 
created a machinery before whose stupendous materials 
and motions the feeble imitations of man are as the pro- 
ductions of insigniticance, but in the service cf him to 
whose good her minutest operations tend. ‘To say nothing 
of the stones, crystals, and metals which they contain 
within their womb,—to say nothing of the timber which 
hardens on their sides, or the fuel which forms in their 
hearts,—not even to mention the medicinal plants which 
owe their birth to the chill air of these upland wastes,— 
nor the thousand other benefits which man in his civilised 
and social state, gathers from these great garner-houscs, 
—they are the reservoirs from which the world is watered, 
and the fertilising principle shed abroad throughout the 
earth. Dy a process infinitely designed and beautifully 
framed, working with immensity as unerringly as if it 
were with atoms, the peaks of the mountains are fitted 
for the arrest and distillation of the clouds which gather 
round and overhang them, making half their mystery 
and horror; and their intericr is formed into a thousand 
basins and canals in which the waters are gathered, and 
by which they are poured out, in streams of life and with 
voices of gladness, through the plains. By that bencfi- 
cent working which, ‘* from seeming evil still educes 
good,” the waste of glacier and the wilderness of snow 
send forth, upon their triumphant paths, the Rhine, the 
Danube, and the Nile; and of the apparent desolation of 
the mountains are born the beauty, the glory, and the 
fruitfulness of the earth. 

* But, to the eye of science, they present yet another 
source of interest and gratitude, scarcely less important. 
Piled up as they are, like huge portions of the central 
earth, flung out by some antediluvian convulsion, and 
with their sides laid bare by the violence of tempests, 
and exhibiting the naked strata of which they are con- 
structed,—they enable us to investigate many of the se- 
crets of that earth on which we tread, and which must, 
otherwise, remain concealed, within its inaccessible depths. 
They are like vast warehouses, in which nature has con- 
gregated samples of her works for the inspection of 
science ;—like libraries, written by no morial hand, in 
which may be read her mysteries, by those whom study 
has made acquainted with her language. By a careful 
perusal of their construction, and of the materials of 
which they are composed,—by observation of their va- 
rious phenomena, and of that of the atmosphere by which 
they are surrounded, together with the relative infiuences 
of each upon the other,—we may, at length, discover the 
mechanism of the earth, and the grand problem regard. 
ing the formation of the world may be, one day, solved.’ 
—Pp. 41—43. 

Of lakes, he speaks in the same glowing spirit: 

* The consideration of this division, of the more strik- 
ing features of the earth's surface, properly follows the 
last, inasmuch as lakes are usual accompaniments of 
mountain scenery, and form part of the machinery, by 
which nature works for the transposition of those waters, 
which are distilled by and gathered into the hills; as 
well as for the provision of those vapours, with which the 
air feeds these huge alembics of the carth. In what is, 
unscientifically enough, called the new world, and parti- 
eularly in Canada, these inland waters have a character 
somewhat different from that which they assume in this 
portion of the globe, of which our island forms a part ;— 
extending to the magnitude, and exhibiting most of the 
phenomena of seas, and standing in less immediate and 
visible connection with mountain ranges, to which they 
owe their birth. In Europe, the principal lakes are those 
of Switzerland ; to which, with their surrounding scenery, 
those in the northern parts of our own island, bear in all 
respects, a close resemblance. 

* Here, they present to the eye an appearance which at 
once indicates their origin, and exhibits in immediate 
conasclOn with each other, the various party of that eters 
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nal process, by which the vivitying principle is preserved 
from stagnation, and the spirit of fruitfulness poured over 
the earth. Embosomed in deep vallies, and shut in by 
circling hills—fed by the streams and torrents, that pour 
from the uplands, opening chasms in the mountains, and 
wearing fissures in the cliff; er by the countless streams 
that penetrate towards the earth’s centre, till, turned by 
some stratum of rock they burst upwards, in springs, 
amidst the hidden depths, and presenting a surface, from 
which, in turn, the air may gather exhalations, and send 
up to the mountain peak, volumes of clouds, laden with 
fresh materials for the action of thcir appointed part in 
the beautiful design, they afford to the naturalist a field 
g interest, and to rational mana theme of 
gratitude, adoration, and love. 





* To the enthusiast in the picturesque, nature no where 
presents an aspect of such varied beauty, as amid these 
combinations of hill and water and glade. ‘That moe 
notony which characterizes a wide expanse of un- 
broken plain, even when clothed in a mantle of uniform 
hue, and that unrelieved sense of awe and loneliness which 
a mouniain range, without this soothing accompaniment, 
is apt to suggest, ure, alike, absent here. All that is 
most sublime, is softened by all that is most beautiful 5 
and all that is most beautiful is elevated by all that is 
most sublime. The pervading and perpetual presence of 
the water, clothes the earth in its richest robe of verdure 5 
and there is a spirit of life and motion over all, which 
prevents that feeling of oppression and melancholy, with 
which man finds himself bowed down in the immediate 
presence of nature, in her mightier agencies. The air is 
full of soothing sounds, poured from a thousand natural 
sources; the ripple of the mimic wave upon the mimic 
beach; the murmur of tle cascade; the roaring of the 
cataract ; the sighing of the breeze, or the rushing of the 
blast among the rocking woods; all blend to one wild, 
but enchanting harmony, repeated by a thousand voices, 
from hill and grove and glade—that it might well sug- 
gest a mythology, like that of the Greeks of old, and lead 
the imagination to people every cliff and stream and tree, 
with a dryad or ajfaun.’—Pp. J4—U6. 

We shall once more follow our author to ‘the 
river.’ 

* There is no object in nature, of which the association 
are more dclightful, than a river. The mountain and the 
lake have their sublimity ; and in the economy of nature, 
they have their uses. The mountain is the father of 
streams, and the lake is the regulator of their discharge. 
The lofty summit attracts ard breaks the clouds, which 
would otherwise not be carried so far inland, or would 
pass over without falling to fertilize the earth. These 
are collected in snow, and laid up as a store against the 
bleak drought of the spring ; and as the water, into which 
the melting snow is gradually converted during the thaw, 
penetrates deep into the fissures of the rock, and into the 
porous strata of loose materials, the fountains continue to 
pour out their cooling stores during the summer. The 
lake, as has been mentioned, prevents the waste of water, 
which would otherwise take place in mountain rivers, as 
well as the ravage and ruin by which that waste would be 
attended. 

‘These have their beauty and their value; but they 
can, in neither respect, be compared to the river. They 
are fixed in their places, but that is continually in mo- 
tion,—the emblem of life ;—the source of fertility, the ace 
tive servant of man: and one of the greatest means of ine 
tercourse, and, consequently, of civilization. The spots 
where man first put forth his powers as a rational being, 
were on the banks of rivers; and, if no Euphrates had 
rolled its waters to the Indian ocean, and no Nile its 
flood to the Mediterranean, the learning of the Chaldeans, 
and the wisdom of the Ezyptians, would never have 
shone forth ; and the western world, which is indebted to 
them for the rudiments of science, and the spirit that leads 
to the cultivation of science, might still have been ina 
state of ignorance and barbarity, no ways superior to that 
of the nations of Australia, where the want of rivers sepa- 
rates the people into little hordes, and prevents that gene- 
ral intercourse which is essential to even a very moderate 
degree of civilization. 

* The river is a minister of health and purity. It car« 
ries off the superabundant moisture, which, if stagnating 
on the surface of the ground, would be injurious both to 
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ma's. It carries off te the sca those saline 
products, which result from animal and vegetable decom. 
position, and which scon convert into desarts those places 
where there are no streams. When the alkalis and alka- 
line earths, that enter into the composition of mganized 
bodies, are once united with the more powerful acids, they 





plants and a 


cease to be capable of again forming part of the living 
structure. Lime, which, chicfy combined with phospho- 
ric acid, enters largely into the composition of bones, com- 
bines more intimately with sulphuric acid, and is then 
uiavailing for animal purposes. It is the same with those 
alkalis, which enter into the composition of plants and 
animals. Potass and s usually found 
in vegetables ; and the acids, with which they are found 
in combination, are, principally, the carbonic and acetic ; 
though, 
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ine plants growing near the sea, there is 
y a small portion of muriate of soda, or common 
salt. Now these combinations are easily dissolved by 
sulphuric or nitrid acid, and the compounds which these 
form with the alkalis cannot be again dissolved by the 
weaker acids 3 so that if potass of soda be once united to 
either of those acids, it ceases to be fit for entering into 
the vegetable structure. 









The alkali which is found most 
abundant in animal structures, is soda, and the acids with 
which it is feund combined are principally the muriatic 
and phosphoric, er some having a weaker attraction for it 
than the muriatic. Ammonia is obtained abundantly in 
the decomposition of animal maiter; but there is much 





reason to believe that it is formed during the process. 
Now, whenever any of those salts are changed to the ni- 
trate or the sulphate, oz when any of their alkaline bases 
are combined with nitric or sulphuric acid,—combinations 
that are sure to take place in every instance, when the 
sali or the base comes in contact with either of these acids 
—a substance is formed which cannot, by any natural 
process of which we have any knowledge, be again sepa- 
rated so that the alkali niay again enter into the compo- 
sition of an organic structure. Thus, if these substances 
were allowed to remain, they would gradually accumulate, 
and the termination both of animal and of vegetable life 
would be the consequence. 








‘Of this we have many proofs ; in those warm regions 
which, through want of irrigation by water, have become 
deserts, there is always a crust of some of those salts upon 
the surface; and the beds of dricd-up lakes in warin cli- 
mates contain quantities of the same, while all their vi- 
cinity is sterile. On the surface of the neglected lands, 
the coat is comparatively thin, but in the basins that once 
were lakes (as in some ose in Mexico) it is several 
inches, er even feet, iu thickness. The greater thickness 
in the beds of the lakes, shows that there must have been 
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ation there while the bed was filled with wa- 
nee it is ev 





ent that the purification of the 
ine compounds, deleterious to vegetable and 
animel fe, is one of the most important functions of 
rivers; and if not so immediately necessary to the exist- 
ing race of beings, at least essential to their permanent 
continuation. 

* Rivers also tend to purify the air, as well as to drain 
the earth of deleterious matter. The current of water 
that descends from the high ground, causes a gradual 
motion in the air, by which that over different kinds of 
surfaces is interchanged. This is all that is meant by 
purifying the air, When it remains long over any par- 
ticular kind of surface, it ccases to take up the efflavia, 
ich, by staznating, would be converted into a poison. 
It is by changes of this kind that winds, hurricanes, and 
rms, are said to clear the aiz: and what they 
do with violence, is silently done by the ever-flowing cur- 
rent of a living stream.’—Pp. L41—L4. 














We should have been glad if the author had given 
us throughout nothing but his own observations, as 
Mr. Knapp has exclusively and delightfully done in 
his * Journal of a Naturalist.’ In this case we might 
indecd have met with mistakes—as no human being, 
however gifted, can avoid these—but they would not 
have been what we must call book mistakes, like 
several rather glaring ones in the ‘ British Naturalist.’ 
Itespecting ‘moors,’ the author remarks, 





* Though the very name expresses a certain character 
of bleakness, there is a feeling of freedom about it. It is 
not nature cither in the terror of her majesty, or in the 
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tastefulness of her beauty; but still it is nature, where 
man has not altered her appearance. 

* We are not sure if there be any place where the heart 
beats so lightly, and the breathing is so free, as when we 
enter upon one of those wide expanses; and, whether it 
be the Alpine table-land, purple with the blossom, or 
green with the young shoots of the heath, where there is 
nothing to interrupt the course of your meditations, or 
chequer the uniformity of the wide scene, save the white 
tops of the cat’s-tail grass, (phicwn alpinum) playing 
over some little morass, like spray over a rock in the 
midst of the dark sea, and where the ear catches hardly a 
sound, save the patting foot-fali of the deer, as he springs 
buoyant in the invigorating atmosphere,—the booming of 
a bittern, as he shakes the quagmire in some hollow,—or 
the croak of the raven, as he limps cold and sullen from 
hehind some stone; whether it be this,—which is wedded 
to sublimity, and would be sublime if there were not so 
much of it,—or any of the gradations down to the com- 
mon, which just rises above the fertile fields, with its 
green bushes browzed to perfect hemispheres, and its 
cowslips and wild hyacinths, with the twitter of the little 
birds,—the chirp of the grasshopper, as ke dances careless 





from flower to flow.r,—or the tinkle of that shecp-bell, 
the least musical of metallic instruments,—one stands in 
doubt which the most to admire; and can resolve it only 
by admiring them all. They are admired in turn, ac- 
cording to the mood of the mind ; or rather, each one has 
the power of raising the mind to that mood which is best 
adapted to its own admiration.’ 


In this short extract the author has committed no 
less than three errors, all obvious to the merest tyro 
in natural history. The grasshopper never does 
dance from flower to flower, as it 1s never seen on 
flowers at all; the Alpine cat’s-tail grass, (Phleum 
Alpinun ) is not ‘white,’ but purple brown, though 
its associate grasses, the eriophora, are snow white; 
and the bittern, in booming, does shake the quag- 
mire,’ but flies high in the air. The latter mistake 
exposed nearly two hundred years ago by the 
celebrated, Sir Thomas Browue, in his ‘ Vulgar Er- 

? «That a bittor,’ says he, ‘ maketh that mu- 


was 


rors: 
gient noise, or as we term it, bumping, by putting 
its bill into a reed, as most believe, or as Bellonius 
and Aldrovandus conceive, by putting the same in 
water or mud, and after a while retaining the 
air, by suddenly excluding it again, is not so easily 
made out:’ and he goes not to give his reasons for 
his opinion. The author is the more inexcusable 
upon this point, from its having been within the 
year discovered by several intelligent correspondents 
in the § Magazine of Natural History.” None of 
these mistakes, however, are so bad in a merely 
scientific point of view, as his talking of ¢ the nervous 
system,’ in insects, being ‘ ramified from the brain 
contained in the head,” (page 379,) for insects are 
well ascertained to have no brain, but a series of 
ganglia, from each of which nerves proceed. 

These few blemishes, however, will only startle a 
few scientific readers, should they chance to look 
into the book ; but sink into nothing when compared 
with the author’s fine descriptions of the wild cat, 
the otter, the salmon, the herring, the lapwing, 
crouse, &e., which are superior to any thing of the 
same kind with which we have ever met. His com. 
pilations on the whale, the torpedo, gymnotus, wa- 
ter flies, &c., we do not like. Where hee ites 
he is hasty, and not careful; where he writes from 
what he has seen, (except pp. 345, Kc.) he is above 
all praise. 













THE BIJOU. 





The Bijou: an Annual of Literature and the Arts, 
8vo. pp. 288. London, 1829. Pickering. 

We have already noticed the illustrations of the 
‘ Bijou,’ and shown them to be quite worthy to enter 
the lists with any of the rival annuals. In speaking 
of its literary contents, we have only to add that 
they place it in the same relative situation with re- 
gard to its competitors which its embellishments so 
justly claim. in one respect, indeed, we see reason 


to give it the preference over all similar publications 
of its rank ; namely, that its articles are less supera- 
bundant in pure fiction, that the romances are more 
often founded in fact, that the most of them have a 
good and obvious moral, and that they seem to have 
been selected for the purpose of instructing as well 
as of amusing. 

It is not often that events so closely resembling 
the unromantic occurrences of common life as those 
which constitute the narration from which we make 
the following extract, forms a suitable subject for 
public entertainment; yet we regard the ‘ Long En- 
gagements’ as an excellent specimen of the union of 
reality and romance. Much, no doubt, is to be 
ascribed to the judgment and tact with which the 
tale is told; but its principal merit is the lessons 
which it inculeates by implication. These are ad- 
mirable ; and the example the narrative exhibits can- 
not be studied without advantage. The title is a 
sufficient introduction to the following passages : 

© One sultry evening we called there about sunset, and 
were ushered into the grounds at the back of the house. 
This was the spot more particularly appropriated to the 
children’s sports, and the care of its flowers was cominit- 
ted to them chiefly. A belt of shrubs divided it from the 
fruit and kitchen gardens. In the centre of this belt was 
a reservoir, erected after a model of Mr. Long's own de- 
vising, who amused the ample Icisure of his retirement by 
several similar contrivances. On this evening they had 
cooled the very air by their liberal distribution of its con- 
tents, and were bringing their sportive labour to a close 
when another visitor introduced himself, unannounced, 
into the garden. Laura stepped forward, and as she raised 
her eyes she perceived the person who had joined the party. 
She did not recollect having seen him before, but so muclt 
cordiality and affection were mingled with the pleasure 
with which he was looking at the domestic scene, that she 
felt instantly persuaded that he was entitled to be there. 
The stranger came forward the moment he was perceived* 
and Laura renouncing her intention to run off in the con- 
trary direction to call her mother, composed herself as 
quickly as she could, and went to meet him. He ace 
counted for his intrusion by saying, he had heard that he 
should find his uncle and aunt, with their family, in the 
garden. Throwing off instantly her timidity, and hold- 
ing out her hand, while she cast back her head to catch a 
full view of his countenance, ** O, I was sure that I ought 
to know you!” said Laura, ** papa and mama will be 
both of them so glad! How came I not to guess it was 
you, cousin Lawrence? but we did not know that you 
were landed yet.” 

** Those who were older than you were when I left 
England, might well be excused for not immediately 
knowing me again,” answered he; ‘* and if Thad met 
you any where but here, I should not have known that I 
was privileged to greet you as my cousin—my cousin 
Laura, isit not ? Yet I can hardly believe it.” He exa- 
mined her earnestly as he spoke, endeavouring to make 
out in the animated girl before him, the chubby child 
whom he remembered as his cldest cousin. aura had 
now attained the height of a woman of the middle size. 
Her form was admirably constructed, and the glow of her 
complexion and the radiance of her eyes were caleulated 
to do any thing rather than suggest the idea of a ** pale, 
untipened beauty of the north,” to the late sojourner 
among the black charmers of the burning east. Laws 
rence looked on her with a wondering delight which did 
not escape my observation. ‘This first impression was fol- 
lowed by effects which are far frem always succeeding 
such beginnings. ‘Ihe cousins fell in love after the good 
old way, that is, provided the old way were the good one 5 
at any rate they did so in the best way, the gentleman’s 
lively, fervent admiration exciting the fair lady’s grati+ 
tude. ‘I'he parents did not think of the thing ull it was 
done; and then they, the father especially, took it pa- 
tiently. But Lawrence was obliged to return to India, 
and they would not consent to an immediete marriage on 
account of Laura’s extreme youth, and her lover’s unset- 
tled condition. The young people were, however, per- 
mitted to pledge their faith to one another; and were to 
marry as soon after Laura had completed her seventeenth 
year as circumstances would permit. The effects of this 
engagement vpon Laura are worth noting. She was at 
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this time not more than fifteen. While Lawrence was 
with her she continued to enjoy herself as she had done, 
without pausing to reflect on her new emotions or their 
cause, or appearing to advert to the time, so near at hand, 
when he must leave her; and was still, in short, a happy, 
thoughtless child; but a striking change appeared when 
he was gone. To herself it seemed as if a length of years 
had passed over her since the evening when her cousin 
surprised her in the grounds ; while, to her neighbours, 
the change in her appeared so sudden, that it looked as if 
she had been struck by a fairy’s wand. Her brother and 
sisters were her playfellows no longer; an immeasurable 
space seemed now to divide her thoughts and counsels 
from those of Emily, the girl next her inage. All things 
around her lost, in a great measure, their interest. Laura, 
indeed, lived only for the absent; and as Lawrence fre- 
quently besought her in his letters to guard well the trea- 
sure of beauty and health which he had left behind him, 
she desired to keep her beauty uninjured. But Laura 
seemed not only desirous to preserve herself for her lover, 
but to do, so sacredly for him alone, that she begrudged 
a sight of her good looks to all but their right owner ;_re- 
sembling the image used by Solomon, ‘‘a fountain sealed 
up is my sister, my spouse.” ’"—Pp. 161—164. 


* Meanwhile her correspondence with her cousin did 
not slacken. His letters showed no diminution in his 
estimation of her worth, no shade of a desire to retract his 
engagement ; but by degrees they grew graver. He 
wrote to her as to one inseparably mixed up in his con. 
cerns, to whom nothing which befell bim was indifferent; 
but they were more the letters of a trusted and trustwor- 
thy friend than of a passionate lover. Subjects of im- 
portance were sometimes discussed in them, in a way in 
which they might have been with a friendly relation of 
his own sex. To answer him adequately was a serious 
task; and in the same graduated manner in which the 
tone of his correspondence was changed, Laura grew con- 
scious that, in order to keep pace with what the lapse of 
time caused her betrothed to expect from her, it would no 
longer be enough that she should substitute the well bred 
lady for the blooming girl, she must also attend to the 
cultivation of her mind, and add information to her po- 
lished manners. Earnestly she endeavoured to meet this 
new demand; unsupported for a time by any other proof 
that she had laboured with success, except the increasing 
solidity of her cousin’s letters. As he did not seem to 
think it requisite to apologize for addressing her on any 
topic which might interest him, she was at liberty to in- 
fer, if she pleased, that he looked on her as capable of 
entering, without effort, into all he said. Laura was thus 
led to cultivate a pretty extensive portion of the field of 
knowledge; and the habits of mind which thus induced 
made it easy and pleasant to pursue the work, when no 
such stimulus led to it. She began to relish mental oc- 
cupation for the mere sake of the wide views which it 
opened to her; and thus, while she was engrossed with 
the thought of making herself worthy of the continued 
attachment of her lover, laid the foundation of a charac- 
ter of great value to herself, let its effects be what they 
might on him. 

* Again Lawrence’s letters underwent a change. They 
had latterly betrayed no small ambition, aud some wish 
for wealth, so expressed, however, as to show that the 
idea of his cousin was intimately blended with the whole 
of his desires; but now their whole tone was languid. 
He had succeded moderately well in attaining riches and 
station. It was well; for his health no longer allowed 
him to continue their pursuit with ardour enough to pro- 
mise him success: and he announced that he had resolved 
so to wind up his affairs as to allow him to return to his 
country and his friends as quickly as he was able; but 
he grieved, he said, to perceive that considerable time 
must yet elapse before he could behold them. Laura re- 
ceived from him two or three packets after that in which 
he declared this intention. They were none of them 
wanting in kindness to herself; but she was shocked to 
perceive in every line of each that manner which proves 
that the writer is too sick to rejoice at any thing truly : 
and alarm for his health superseded in her mind all other 
considerations. No care to ascertain the nature or degree 
of the love which he retained for her; no anxiety to pre- 
pare him for the state of her own beauty appeared in her 
answers. They were like those of an affectionate and 








faithful wife, who looked for the return of a sick hus- 
band ; aud Lawrence himself seemed principally to regard 
his return as a restoration to a home where he might rest 
among kind friends, and be recruited. 

* At length he arrived; eight years having elapsed 
since the time of his former visit. The season of this 
second arrival was also midsummer, and the hour was 
afternoon. Laura was watching for him at the window, 
for at this time his speed was not such as to outrun the 
post, and she had had warning of his coming. She flew 
down the house steps the moment the carriage stopped to 
meet him,—not as she would or could have met a lover. 
She hastened to receive a sick relation and tried friend, 
full cf anxiety to ascertain his state, and of pity for his 
sufferings. Laura had made no toilette for the occasion ; 
she was but dressed as usual at that time of day. Since 
she had been more intent on cultivating her manners and 
her mind than on preserving her charms, she permitted 
her attire without much thought on her part to follow 
with temperance such variations of the mode as suited 
her age and her station. At this moment her fine hair 
was very well arranged, the contour of her arms was dis- 
played through thin white sleeves, and her beautiful throat 
was uncovered. Contrary to her custom, she rushed out 
of the hall without either shawl or bonnet; and with 
looks in which pitying tenderness combined with, and 
were stronger still than joy, while self was entirely for- 
gotten, presented herself again before the eyes of her 
faint, wearied cousin ; holding out, with the most frank 
and unembarrassed affection, one of her arms for his sup- 
port, while her father, on the other side, offered his as. 
sistance. She was not at leisure to feel bashful. Law- 
rence’s sickly face was suffused with a pale red the mo- 
meat he beheld her ; and his first words were an ejacula- 
tion of surprise. This feeling was evidently mixed with 
other and stronger emotions, which, in the weakened con- 
dition of his frame, all his manhood was required to 
enable him to bear without signs of agitation. Ue did 
muster strength, however, to go through the first meeting 
with his betrothed and her friends with a decent external 
composure. It was not till the next day that he spoke of 
what he felt; and then it was Laura’s turn to be sur- 
prised, and delighted, for Lawrence then told her that the 
astonishment and admiration with which at his arrival he 
beheld the angel of elegance and beauty, who, after such 
a lapse of years, came to the carriage side to welcome 
him, was painfully mixed with regret, almost amounting 
to shame, at the thoughts of his own altered and shattered 
condition."—Pp. 169~—173. 

‘The Governess’ is another story founded on 
facts, rendered interesting with very little embellish- 
ment. ‘ Lorenzo il Traditore’ is an historical ro- 
mance, in which the truth of history is adhered to as 
closely as the mode of constructing these inventions 
of modern days willadmit. ‘ The Student of Padua’ 
is of the ultra-romantie faction. The poetry, in 
general, is not to be remarked for its extraordinary 
power. As is the case with most of the annuals of 
the season, the productions of the ladies in this kind 
bear away the palm from the stouter sex. ‘ The Le- 
gend of the Floure of Souvenance,’ by Mrs. God- 
win, is especially a very pretty effusion. 





SPANISH BALLADS. 





Romancero de Romances Moriscos compuesto de to- 
dos los de esta clase que contiene el Romancero Ge- 
neral impreso en 1614. Por Don Agustin Duran. 
12vo. Madrid, 1828. 


Collection of Moorish Batlads, comprising all such of 


that class as are contained in the ‘General Romancero" 

or Collection of Ballads printed in 1614, Sc. Se. 

AtrnoucH the trammels in which the Spanish 
press is bound, effectually prevent the production 
of any new works in that language animated by the 
spirit of independence and truth which is required 
to make it respected, yet we cannot deny to the 
inhabitants of the Peninsula the merit of re-produc- 
ing works of olden time which breathe a certain 
character of chivalrous hardihood much more ace 
cordant with the elevation which thought begins 
to re-assuine in Spain, than the humiliating deters 








ence and servile imitation of the French, to which, 
during the last few centuries, the literature of that 
country has been reduced, partly by its own la- 
mentable decay, and partly by the very effurts 
which have been made to restore it. 


Thus a collection of pieces from the ancient 
Spanish theatre is supported by a very liberal sub- 
scription, and already reckons three-and-twenty 
numbers, each containing two dramas, All are 
selected from the best dramatic authors. At the 
same time a translation into Spanish has been 
undertaken, and is now in progress of publication, 
of ‘ Boutterwek’s History of Spanish Literature,’ 
enriched, moreover, with important additiors, and 
notices of books yet unedited and for ages neg- 
lected and forgotten among the dust of libraries 
and archives. ‘The Senor Duran likewise has en- 
gaged to re-print the rich collection of Spanish 
ballads, of every description, commencing with 
those known under the name of Moorish, which are 
to be found in the voluminous and rare work, 
entitled ‘ Romancero General,’ as it was amplified 
and improved by Pedro de Flores, and printed ia 
4to. in Madrid, in,the year 1614, by Juan de la 
Cuesta. The present editor tells us, that if his 
work meets with a favourable reception, he will 
continue publishing * not only Moorish ballads, 
which are to be found scattered through other col- 
lections, but also the pieces, amorous, pastoral, 
historical, heroical, satirical, and humourous, 
which do credit to the literature of his native 
country or serve to throw light on the history of 
that literature.’ 

The intentions of the worthy editor are decidedly 
praiseworthy, and his diligence well deserves en- 
couragement. We must be permitted, however, 
to observe that the public, when summoned in our 
days toa new examination of the venerable re- 
mains of a celebrated literature, and, more espe- 
cially of a particular branch of it, so distinguished 
as are its ballads, has a right to expect to have laid 
before it something more than a mere literal re-print 
of a portion of an ancient collection, originally got 
together without order or taste, and which possesses 
no more value than what it derives from the 
merits of many excellent compositions found in it 
jumbled together without method, and the scarcity 
of the copies both in Spain and abroad. 


Before the editor announced his intention of 
completing the valuable mass of ‘ Moorish Ballads,’ 
which are to be found dispersed in other collec- 
tions, be ought atleast to have given a more syste- 
matic distribution to those which he now publishes, 
distinguishing for instance, and placing in separate 
divisions, those of mere fiction, and those which 
are either strictly historical, or founded on some 
real fact. In the second place, with regard to these 
last, he ought to have illustrated them with ap- 
propriate notes, as well in reference to the event 
trom which they are taken, as to the points in which 
the truth of history is embellished or distorted by 
popular tradition, as is the case with many; as also 
the allusions to persons, incidents, and even literary 
discussions and opinions which many of them con- 
tain. In the third place, it seems to us to have 
been the duty of the present editor to notice the 
variations which are sutliciently remarkable be- 
tween some of those contained in the collection of 
1614, and the corresponding ones to be read in 
other contemporary works, such for example as the 
very curious one, entiiled ‘ History of the Factions 
of Zegries and Abencerrages, Moorish Knights of 
Grenada, translated into Spanish, by Gines Perez 
de Hita” Lastly, to make sure, at all events, of a 
good reception from the public, on which depends 
the subsequent publication of this treasure at once 
historical and poetical, of Spanish literature, the 
ediiur ought, it seems to us, to have adopted a 
different plan, that is to say, that as he has literally 
re-produced the ‘ Moorish Ballads,’ of the collec- 
tion of Flores, and as all these together form but a 
single volume, and that a small and thin one, he 
should have given it somewhat more bulk by in- 
cluding in it all the Moorish ballads really histori- 
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cal, which are to be found scattered in the first and 
second parts of Gines Perez de Hita, or buried in 
the collection of ballads of Anveres, and a few 
others of the most popular, and have omitted from 
his book many ballads which have nothing Moor- 
ish but the mere name, or at most, the incident on 
which the composition turns. Our editor gives us 
a little in fact, and a little only, of the much that is 
good which he might have presented, had he made 
the necessary distinction between the ballads 
which under the name of Moorish men or women, 
the Philis and Damon of the authors, allude to the 
amours of Christians, and those which relate to or 
celebrate the true and real history of chivalrous ad- 
ventures between individuals of the two nations. 





Romancero i Historia del mui valeroso caballero el Cid 
Rui Diaz de Vibar, en lenguage antiguo recopilaao 
por Juan de Escobar. Edicion completa anadida i 
adornada con una version Castellana de la Vida del 
Cid por el fumoso Historiador aleman Don Juan de 
Muller. 18vo. En Francoforte, 1828. 


Ballads and History of the most valiant Knight the 
Cid Rui Diaz de Vibar in ancient language, com- 
piled by Juan de Escobar, Complete edition, with 
the addition of a version in Spanish of the Life of the 
Cid, by the celebrated German Historian Don Juan 
de Muller. 18mo. 


Turs is a reprint of the same kind as that un- 
dertaken by the Senor Duran, with respect to the 
Moorish ballads, with the difference, however, that 
the work of the German editor is of a more metho- 
dical nature and of less compass as regards its 
object, in as much as nothing was to be done but 
copy the old work word for word. ‘The ¢ Ballads of 
the Cid,’ as is well kuown, present a body of popu- 
Jar historical poetry, such as the literature of no 
other couutry can show. It is curious to see the 


assemblage of a vast number of compositioas of 


various periods of time, of various languages and 
styles, truth mixed up with fable, the ordinary with 
the marvellous, what is low with what is sublime, 
and almost ever what is natural with what is inte- 
resting, yet having reference all to the life, exploits, 
and worth of a single man, in whom they shone in 
a degrce to excite the enthusiasm of a generous 


and magnanimous people, and who raised himself 


to an undisputable precedence to all other heroes. 

The acts of the Cid, whether they form the sub- 
ject of severer history, or that they are exalted and 
magnified by the transfurming pen of poetry, afford 
the most fruitful of all subjects for song, and for 
situations for the drama; and the collection of bal- 
lads known under the title of ‘ Romancero del Cid,’ 
is one among the richest in beauty of this descrip- 
tion, 

Of the ancient Spanish editions of this collection, 
the most complete is that of Dou Juan de Escolar. 
It has been reprinted several times both in Spain 
and in foreign countries, but was very rare until, 
in the year 1318, Don Vizente Gonzales del Regu- 
ero published his with a life of the Cid pretixed, 
and following Escobar in the text and order of the 
ballads. Under the pretext that the sanction of his- 
tory was wanting to them, Reguero omitted twenty- 
four of the ballads published by Escobar: yet there is 
reasou to suspect that the true motive was, that the 
burthen of the greater part of the excluded ro- 
mances turus on vulgar traditions favourable to the 
national rights and liberties, inasmuch as they tend 
to limit the reyal authority as well as the exorbi- 
tant pretensions of the court of Rome, and to 
check the papal pride. All these the German editor 
has inserted in his Frankfort reprint; and in order, 
it should seem, to make the merit of completeness 
in his edition more obvious, has put the twenty- 
four ballads suppressed by Escobar in a supple- 
ment. In our opinion he would have done better 
tu have incorporated them in their due respective 
places, according to the thread of history, with 
some mark necessary to distinguish the addition, 
or we should rather say the restorations, 





On the whole, this Frankfort edition is not only 
the most complete, but also the most beautiful 
which has vet been made of the celebrated Cid 
ballads. To this may be added, that it contains 
th» life of the Cid, written with ease and elegance, 
and with a certain air of romance, but without 
prejudice to the truth of history, The translation 
of the text of Muller, although it wants much 
of deserving t» be called good, is nevertheless 
passable, The lithe book is altogether a literary 
gem. 

The German editor supposes that his publication 
contains ail the ballads of the Cid that ere known: 
in this. however, he is in error. There are a 
great many others printed in former times, and 
dispersed through a great number of collections of 
songs and ballads, almost all very rare. We have 
ourselves seen many of them, and we know that a 
man of letters among the Spanish emigrants in 
London, is preparing an edition of them, and has 
already collected for his purpose more than sixty, 
over and above the one hundred and two contained 
in the collection of Escobar, 





MEMOIRS OF JOHN SHIPP. 





Memoirs of the extraordinury Military Career of 


John Shipp, late a Lieutenant in his Majesty's 87th 
Regiment. Written by hinself. 3 vols. 8vo. 
Hurst and Co. London, 1830. 

Ir is not our practice to take formal notice of 
second editions, but the case of the brave Lieutenant 
Shipp seems to be one in which we may deviate 
from our general rules, without fear of reproach. It 
is one of the most striking instances of the dispropor- 
tion between the facility of creating and that of 
demolishing which we can call to mind. It is more 
astounding even than the fall of the Brunswick, and 
seems more calculated to excite commiseration. It 
makes one tremble when we view, thus exposed, the 
very slight foundation on which the best erected for- 
tunes and reputations are based, and when we see 
what a mere puff is able to upset them. This 
valiant and useful officer had worked his way to the 
rank he held by a succession of meritorious exploits, 
almost unheard of, and any single one of which 
would counterbalance a hundred such errors, venial 
under any other circumstances, as that by which his 
fortune was overthrown, could each be weighed by 
its separate and intrinsic merits: and yet a single 
injudicious act, one moment’s absence of caution, 
has deprived this gallant man of all the advantages 
of his repeated exertions, of his heroic self-devotion on 
many an occasion, and of years of useful services. 
Nor can any body be blamed for this result: it is 
but a natural effect of the slight tenure by which all 
sublunary goods are held—of the necessary frailty of 
our nature. 

Lieutenant Shipp himself seems to bow to that 
necessity, if we may call it so, of his fate. And if 
he repines not, what is it in others but ofticiousness 
to clamour against the destiny under which he has 
sunken? Yet in his case, and it is an interesting one, 
those must be few who cannot feel for it, even, by 
imagination at least, with a fellow-feeling : and we 
cannot believe that a man who has proved himself on 
so many occasions deserving in so high a degree, will 
be long allowed to suffer the bitter consequences 
even of his own imprudence. We cannot doubt 
that by the good offices of those who have the power 
he will be restored ere long to his station, or find 
promotion and employment in some other mode of 
life. What an excellent adjutant major of police 
such a man would make! Could his history aliow 
us to doubt it, the clear views of the duties of an 
officer, and the excellent lessons contained in the 
supplementary contents of the new edition of his 
work, would amply attest his fitness for any appoint- 
ment in which the drilling and disciplining of men, 
for whatever purpose, are concerned. 

It may be serving Lieut. Shipp, to give a specimen 
of the contents of his additional chapters. Ifit should 





not have the good fortune to draw on the author the 
attention of persons who may have it in their power 
to serve him, it can hardly fail of procuring him pur- 
chasers for his book among military men. The fol- 
lowing passages are from his chapter of advice to 
young officers : 

‘If you have enrolled your name in the list of the de- 
fenders of your country’s freedom and glory, and expect 
that your duty will permit your days to glide on with 
uninterrupted ease and tranquillity—that an officer’s life 
is only another name for a genteel red-coated indolence, 
—you will find yourself wofully disappointed. I make 
this observation, not to induce the gloomy and repelling 
idea that a soldier’s life is one of incessant turinoil, fa- 
tigue, and wretchedness, but to prevent that false esti- 
mate of the condition of a military officer which often de- 
ludes and injures the inexperienced in the commence- 
ment of their career. I have in several instances ob- 
served the influence of this erroneous anticipation of per- 
fect ease and enjoyment on the character of young sol- 
diers, and have as often regretted that more accurate in- 
formation had not been previously obtained, to prevent 
its evil effects. 

‘On first entering his regiment, is is highly advisable 
that the young officer should select those acquaintances 
from whose knowledge and experience he may obtain the 
various information he will find it necessary to acquire. 
It is only by such acquaintances, and by making con- 
tinual observations himself, that his professional capa- 
city can be formed and improved. If he associate with 
those whose volitile dispositions too frequently make 
them recoil from the labour of military (or indeed any 
other) study, it is probable that he will contract those 
habits of carelessness which, first, induce him to under- 
rate the necessity and value of military knowledge, then 
gradually unfit him for its acquirement, and at length 
leave him contemptibly superticial, and dependant, per- 
haps, on a lance-corporal for the requisite instruction to 
put a company through the simplest evolution. Nor is 
the evil of associating with these butterfly characters 
merely productive of professional deficiency : it affects 
the young officer to an equal extent in a different way. 
Those who make pleasure and gaiety their chief or only 
object, form habits of extravagance which are ill suited 
to the dimensions of their purse; and the new-comer is 
of course tov delicate and liberal to condemn their un- 
warrantable expenses, or refuse to pay an equal price 
with the rest for the agreeable title of a generous, merry, 
good-hearted fellow. It is thus that habits of waste and 
profusion are formed and confirmed, and produce those 
pecuniary embarrassments from the effects of which it re- 
quires much time and privation to escape. And hence 
we are at once informed of the cause of so many officers 
being in our army who appear to have about them no- 
thing of the soldier but {the regimental coat and fea- 
thered cap. To counteract the influence of such baneful 
examples, and thus to preserve the disposition to gain 
military instruction, is of primary importance to a young 
gentleman on entering the army. 

* The first requisite for the professional respectability 
of a young officer, is a knowledge of his various duties,— 
thus to be at once a theoretical and a practical soldier. 
This can be acquired with ease and pleasure, if the cone 
sideration of its importance be allowed to generate a de- 
sire to obtain it. Private lessons from some well-drilled 
and experienced non-commissioned officers are the first 
means which a young gentleman should seek and adopt. 
This mode of obtaining instruction will be found efficient 
and agreeable, and will quickly remove that awkward- 
ness and timidity which are so generally obvious on the 
first introduction of a youth to the army. As this method 
affords every facility of having any difficult part of ex- 
ercise explained and illustrated, it is excellently calcu- 
lated to prevent the beginner from making, at the various 
public drills which he may have to attend, those ludicrous 
blunders which excite the sometimes rough, and always 
unpleasant, rebukes of the superintending officer, and 
the laughter and ridicule of the spectators. It is a most 
injurious opinion which exists in the minds of some 
young men, that they degrade their dignity by asking 
instruction of any one ; as though they could, by a mira- 
cle, get that knowledge in an hour which takes months of 
patient application to attain, I would never have a maa 
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so far underrate his own powers as to imagine he can 
learn nothing but what is taught him by others ; but 
that supercilious silence which disdains to inquire about 
that which a man does not, vet ought to know, is liighly 
ridiculous and contemptible. A private soldier may 
often be able to prevent you from committing a mistake 
which would not only cost you the mortification of incur- 
ring the jecrs of more experienced officers, but get you 
secretly laughed at by the private men, who naturally 
enough expect that those who presume to command 
should be free from gross professional ignorance, though 
they may not display any perfection or excellence cf mi- 
litary science. This reminds me of an occurrence to 
which I was a witness, and I will here relate the anec- 
dote, to illustrate what I have just advanced. 

* A youth, one morning, either from ignorance or in- 
attention, had get into the wrong flank, when the regi- 
ment was on parade. A soldier who stood next to him, 
said, ** Sir, you are on the wrong flank.’’ To be detected 
in his mistake by a private soldier mortified and irritated 
the young Ensign, who abused the man for his inselence 
in presuming to dictate to a superior, and pertinaciously 
retained his wrong position. The commanding-oflicer 
soon observed the error of the unfortunate Ensign, and 
sharply exclaimed, ** Ensign S—h, you are on the wrong 
flank, Sir! Adjutant A., let Ensign S. attend the dwk- 
ward Squad till he has learnt to know his right hand 
from his left!’ The poor galled and abashed Sub slunk 
round the rear of the column to his proper place, to the 
no small amusement of all present, and especially by the 
private who had endured his abuse for having kindly en- 
deavoured to avert the punishment which the gentleman 
had justly incurred and received.’—(Pp. 149—146.) 

‘ There is a prevailing custom in the army which it 
may not be improper for me here to notice, and against 
which justice obliges me to pronounce condemnation.— 
1 allude to that punishment inflicted by offlcers on each 
other which is termed ‘sending to Coventry,” or, in 
other words, for some real or supposed offence committed 
by an individual, forming a general corspiracy not to 
speak tohim. Whatever may be a man’s alleged crime, 
the laws of civilized nations demand that he should be 
fairly tried for it; that he should be legally convicted be- 
fore punishment is awarded, and be allowed an opportu- 
nity to establish his innocence, or offer those considera- 
tions which in the minds of his judges may soften the 
turpitude of actual guilt, and mitigate the penalty incur. 
red by its perpetration. But this rule of obvious justice 
is strangely violated by the custom of which I complain. 
The resolution to exclude the offender from social inter. 
course is generally proposed in his absence by one who 
conceives that a crime has been committed against the 
whole body of officers; and the delinquent is not aware 
that he has offended or been tried, till he finds himself 
smarting under the sentence which has thus been secretly 
pronounced, 

* Strange as this may appear, and inconsistent as the 
custom is with justice and humanity, it has, of late years, 
passed from a casual occurrence into an actual law. That 
it is cruel, and subversive of every principle of rectitude, 
to go to trial in the absence of the accused, and thus 
deprive him of the power of advancing a defence, or 
offering an explanation, must be obvious to all. I 
have seen an officer enter the mess-room, expecting 
to receive the ordinary civilities of the table, and 
astonished and agonised with the contempt of general 
silence, or the tacit refusal of his next neighbour to 
serve him with that which he politely solicited. I can 
also testify that the principle of this conduct is not 
confined in its operation to the comparative privacy 
of the messs-room, but exhibited frequently on public 
parade. I feel assured that such arbitrary injustice 
must be injurious to the well-being of every regiment 
in which it is suffered to exist. When the indivi- 
dual thus persecuted goes on parade, or general mus- 
tering, and-is shunned by his unbrotherly officers, his 
conduct and character become the common topics of con- 
versation among the men, and his authority is considera- 
bly diminished among the regiment; for no man can 
feel so determined in the enforcement of what he com- 
mands, when he is assured that he shall not obtain the 
support of his brother-officers. However justifiable re. 
sentment may be against an offending pers n, no civil or 
military reason can be urged, why the conduct of the 











whole body of officers should be hostile toa: n_ be. 
cause he may have happened to offend a single individual, 
who, from the malignant desire of vindictive retribution, 
would convert a private wrong into a general crime 
against the officers of the regiment collectively. This, 
surely, is an abomination; and that the majority of 
“Coventry”? cases arises from such a cause, inquiry 
would discover to be the fact. To me there appears 
something hatefully mean and malevolent in a body who 
would be Sesteemed as generous, brave, and polite, de- 
scending, through the petty suggestions of some irritated 
puppy, to a conspiracy against an individual, whose in- 
nocence of the obnoxious charge examination might 
have established, or whose error might have been perma- 
nently rectified by the soothing influence of kindness. 
The reverse of such conduct would indicate the wiser 
head and the better heart. The end of ‘punishment is to 
correct, and not to torture; but this ‘peculiar punishment 
seems generally inflicted, not to improve the victim, but 
to display whatare falsely called high feelings and elevated 
notions. In the course of my service, I have known many 
young officers, whose lives have been rendered so wretched 
by this mode of military coercion, that, with considerable 
loss, they quitted the service in disgust. I am aware 
that, against my argument of the injustice of this law, 
it may be urged, that every man has a right to speak, 
or refuse to speak, to whom he chooses; that his own 
inclination constitutes his right to adopt either course: 
and that, where a number feel the same inclination, 
they are justified, as to the question of abstract right, 
in the indulgence of it. But if an officer be charged 
with the commission of any thing that is inconsis- 
tent with the character of a gentleman and a soldier, 
why should he not be tried in a legal and decorous 
manner, and dealt with according to his innccence or 
guilt 2? Reason can never evince that the comfort of a 
man should be placed at the mercy of irritable caprice, 
which takes offence, and inflicts punishment, without 
regard to any thing but the gratification of its own 
humour. By far the greater number of cases which draw 
down the vengeance of being sent to ** Coventry,” are of 
a character entirely unimportant to the collective body of 
the officers; ard, iu interfer‘ng with which, they make a 
direct incursion on the private and wnalienable rights of 
the individual. What, for instance, can justify the act 
of sending a men to Coventry because ke mav not have 
the power or inclination to indulge in the extravagant 
gaycties which are so prevalent in the army ? If his 
funds be circumscribed, surely he cught not to be insulted 
and punished for involuntary indulgence ; and if he resist 
the temptations to extravagance and dissipation from 
higher motives, there can be little justice or common- 
sense in those who would condemn and shun him for the 
exercise of virtue which ‘icy do not possess. As so 
much of the welfare and cfficiency of a body of military 
officers depends on the existence ef mutual good-will and 
a desire to co-operate with each other in the prosecution 
of their various duties, it must be evident to the candid 
and reflecting, that any tolerated mode of capricious pu- 
nishment must be destructive of their general unity and 
interest. Let me, therefore, in concluding my observa- 
tions on what long expericnce has compelicd me to hold 
in aversion, and regard as a positive evil, recommend 
with humble earnestness to my professional brethren 
that this system of ** sending to Coventry ’’ be abolished, 
and that those charged with any fault may be fairly and 
openly examined; which will insure a just award to the 
guilty, acquittal to the innocent, and prevent much of 
that misery and division which arise from the machi- 
nations of these who, under the existing custom, can di- 
rectly propagate reports injurious to a brother officer 
without being compelled to give a formal authentication 
to what they assert.".—Pp. 161—167. 

The chapter on flogging, is full of good feeling, 
sound sense, and a right view of the interests of the 
service. 





ROB ROY. 





Waverley Novels. Vol VII. Rob Roy. Cadell 
and Co, 12mo. Edinburgh, 1829. ; 
Tue introduction to the new edition of ‘Rob Roy’ 
abounds in interesting matter, principally confined to 





the history of the frecbooter and his family, who seem 
to have been great men in theirday. They were de- 
scended from Alpin, king of Scots, who flourished 
about 787, and are considered one of the most 
ancient clans in the Highlands. They occupied, at 
one period, extensive domains in Perthshire and 
Argylshire, which they held by the coir a glaive, or 
right of the sword, a tenure which soon became un- 
lawful; and the Earls of Breadalbane and Argyle 
meanwhile obtaining a more legal tenure, contrived 
to dispossess them. The clan, finding themselves 
thus disinherted, sought to defend themselves and 
recriminate on their oppressors, which brought down 
upon them the vengeance of government, with whom 
they lived in a state of perpetual warfare, till they 
were reduced to a small territory, on the side of 
Loch Lomond. They still remained restless and 
troublesome ; and, by some horrible cruelties at the 
battle of Glenfruin, when one of their people massa- 
cred several innocent divinity students who had 
come out to witness the battle, (and we hope to try 
to stop the proceedings,) they were reduced by the 
law to great streights, compelled to abandon their 
clan, name, and possessions, while their retreats 
were visited with fire and sword; and it was not till 
near the end of the eighteenth century that the acts 
which were in force against them were finally re- 
pealed. 


Rob Roy was born about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, but the exact date is uncertain. He 
was the youngest son of Donald Mac Gregor, of 
Glengyle, by his wife, a daughter of Cambell, of 
Glenfalloch. Robs own designation was of Inver- 
snaid, but he appears to have had some title to Craig 
Royston, a domain of rock and forest, lying near 
Loch Lomond on the east side. He carried on the 
trade of a drover or dealer in cattle, but he seems to 
have been both unfortunate and unfair in his trans- 
actions. 

* Unfortunately, that species ef commerce was and is 
liable to sudden fluctuations; and Rob Roy was—by a 
sudden depression of markets, and, as a friendly tradi- 
tion adds, by the bad faith of a partner named Mac 
Donald, whom he had imprudently received into his con- 
fidence, and intrusted with a considerable sum of money 
—rendered totally insolvent. He absconded, of course, 
—not empty-handed, if it be truc, as stated in an adver. 
tisement for his apprehension, that he had in his posses- 
sion sums to the amount of 10002. sterling, obtained from 
several noblemen and gentlemen under pretence of pur- 
chasing cows for them in the Highlands. This adver- 
tisenient appeared in June, 1712, and was several times 
repeated. It fixes the period when Rob Roy exchanged 
his commercial adventures for speculations of a very dif- 
ferent complexion.’—P. xxxv. 

From this time he commenced freebooting, a trade 
which he carried on to the day of his death. His 
landed property was attached, and his family driven 
out by the strong arm of the law, but he found shelter 
under the protection of the Duke of Argyle and the 
Earl of Breadalbane, when le directed his opera- 
tions against Montrose, whom he considered the 
great author of his calamities. He joined the Re- 
bellion in 1715, under the Earl Mar, but our outlaw 
does not scem to have been very staunch in the sup- 
port of his party, and at the battle of Sherriff-Muir 
he seems to have been vastly deficient. 


‘ During this medley of flight and pursuit, Rob Roy 
retained his station on a hill in the centre of the High- 
land position ; and though it is said his attack might 
have decided the day, be could not be prevailed upon to 
charge. This was the more unfortunate for the insur. 
gents, as the leading of a party of the Macphersons had 
Leen cemmitied to Mac Gregor. This, it is said, was 
owing to the age and infirmity of the chief of that name, 
who, unable to lead his clan in person, objected to his 
heir-apparent, Macpherson of Nord, discharging his duty 
on that occasion ; so that the tribe, or a part of them, 
were brigaded with their allies the Mac Gregors. While 
the favourable moment for action was gliding away un- 
employed, Mar’s positive orders reached Rob Roy that 
he should presently attack. To which he coolly replied, 
*¢ No, no! if they cannot do it without me, they cannot 
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do it with me.” One of the Macphersons, named Alex- 
ander, one of Rob's original profession, videlicet a drover, 
but a man of great strength and spirit, was so incensed at 
the inactivity of his temporary leader, that he threw off 
his plaid, drew his sword, and called out to his clansmen, 
** Let us endure this no longer! if he will not lead you, 
I will.” Rob Roy replied, with great coolness, ** Were 
the question about driving Highland stots or kyloes, 
Sandie, I would yieid to your superior skill; but as it 
respects the leading of men, I must be allowed to be the 
better judge.”—** Did the matter respect driving Glen- 
Eigas stots,” answered the Macpherson, ‘* the question 
with Rob would not be, which was to be last, but which 
was to be foremost.’ Incensed at this sarcasm, Mac 
Gregor drew his sword, and they would have fought upon 
the spot if their friends on both sides had not interfered. 
But the moment of attack was completely lost. Rob did 
nct, however, neglect his own private interest on the oc- 
casion. In the confusion of an undecided field of battle, 
he enriched his followers by plundering the baggage and 
the dead on both sides.’"—Pp. lx, xi. 


Ife was let off very mercifully in the distributions 
of punishments after that event, for although his 
house was burnt, he was allowed to take up his 
abode in his old quarters at Craig Royston. An 
anecdote is related of him during” the time of his 
soldiering, very like one in the text, but the very re- 
verse of it in the persons to whom it relates. 


* But while in the city of Aberdeen, Rob Roy met a 
relation of a very different class and character from those 
whom he was sent to summon to arms. This was Dr. 
James Gregory, (by descent a Mac Gregor,) the patriarch 
of a dynasty of professors distinguished for literary and 
scientific talent, and the grandfather of the late eminent 
physician and accomplished scholar, Professor Gregory, 
of Edinburgh. This gentleman was at the time professor 
of medicine in King’s College, Aberdeen, and son of Dr. 
James Gregory, distinguished in science as the inventor 
of the reflecting telescope. With such a family it may 
seem our friend Rob could have had little communion. 
But civil war is a species of misery which introduces men 
to strange bed-fellows. Dr. Gregory thought it a point 
of prudence to claim kindred, at so critical a period, with 
aman so formidable and influential. He invited Rob 
Roy to his house, and treated him with so much kindness, 
that he produced in his gencrous bosom a degree of grati- 
tude which seemed likely to occasion very inconvenient 
effects. 

* The professor had a son about eight or nine years old, 
a lively, stout boy of his age,—with whose appearance 
our Highland Robia Hood was much taken. On the cay 
before his departure from the house of his learned rela- 
tive, Rob Roy, who had pondered deeply how he might 
requite his cousin’s kindness, took Dr. Gregory aside, 
and addressed him to this purport :—‘* My dear kinsman, 
I have been thinking what I could do to show my sense 
of your hospitality. Now, here you have a fine spirited 
boy of ason, whom you are ruining by cramming him 
with your uscless book-learning, and I am determined, 
by way ef manifesting my great good-will to you and 
yours, to take him with me, and make a man ef him.” 
The learned professor was utterly overwhelmed when his 
warlike kinsman announced his kind purpose, in language 
which ‘implied no doubt of its being a proposal which 
would be, and ought to be, accepted with the utmost gra- 
titude. The task of apology or explanation was of a 
most dilicate description ; and there might have been 
considerable danger in suffering Rob Roy to perceive that 
the promotion with which he threatencd the son was, in 
the father’s eyes, the ready road to the gallows. Indeed, 
every excuse which he could at first think cf—such as 
regret for putting his fricnd to trouble with a youth who 
had been educated in the Lowlands, and so on—only 
strengthened the chieftain’s inclination to patronise his 
young kinsman, as he supposed they arose entirely from 
the modesty of the father. Ile would for a long time 
take no apology, and even spoke of carrying off the youth 
by a certain degree of kindly violence, whether his father 
consented or not. <At length the perplexed professor 
pleaded that his son was very young, and in an infirm 
state of health, and not yet able to endure the hardships 
of a mountain life; but that in another year or two he 

hoped his health would be firmly established, and he 








would be in a fitting condition to anal on his brave 
kinsman, and follow out the splendid destinies to which 
he opened the way. This agreement being made, the 
cousins parted,—Rob Roy pledging his honour to carry 
his young relation to the hills with him on his next return 
to Aberdeenshire, and Dr. Gregory, doubtless, praying 
in his secret soul that he might never see Rob’s Highland 
face again.’"—Pp. lyv—Iviii. 


At Loch Lomond he subsisted principally by the 
levying of black mail, the nature of which our read- 
ers of the original edition must be acquainted with, 
and a story by one of the contractors, related at 
page Ixxii is a good specimen of Rob’s proceedings. 
As Rob advanced in years he became more quiet 
and somewhat more regardful of his future state ; he 
had been originally a Protestant, but in later life 
turned Catholic, perhaps, as Sir Walter says, on 
Mrs. Cole's principle, that it was a comfortable reli- 
gion for one of his calling. Of his death we are 
told, 


© This singular man died in bed in his own house, in 
the parish of Balquhidder. Ice was buried in the church- 
yard of the same parish, where his tomb-stone is only 
distinguished by a rude attempt at the figure of a broad- 
sword. 

* There is a tradition, no way inconsistent with the 
former, if the character of Rob Roy be justly considered, 
that while on his death-bed, he learned that a person, 
with whom he was at enmity, proposed to visit him. 
** Raise me from my bed,” said the invalid; ** throw my 
plaid around me, and bring me my claymore, dirk, and 
pistols—it shall never be said that a foeman saw itob Roy 
Mac Gregor defenceless and unarmed.” His foeman, 
conjectured to be one of the Mac Larens before and after 
mentioned, entered and paid his compliments, enquiring 
after the health of his formidable neighbour. Rob Roy 

maintained a cold, haughty civility duriog their short 
confercnee, and so soon as he had lett the house, ** Now,” 
he said, “all is over—Ict the piper play * Ha til mi 
tulidh,’ (we return no more.)”” and he is said to have ex- 
pired before the dirge was finished."—Pp. Ixxxiy, Ixxxv. 

Ilis character is thus drawn; 

* He himself appears to have been singularly adapted 
for the profession which he proposed to exercise. [lis 
stature was not of the tallest, but his person was uncom- 

nonly strong and compact. The greatest peculiarities 
of his frame were the breadth of his shoulders, and the 
great and almost disproportioned length of his arms; so 
remarkable, indeed, that it was said he could, without 
stooping, tie the garters of his Highland hose, which are 
placed two inches below the knee. His countenance was 
open, manly, stern at periods of danger, but frank and 
cheerful in his hours of festivity. His hair was dark rec, 
thick, and frizzled, and curled short around the face. His 
fashion of dress showed, of course, the knees and upper 
part of the leg, which was described to me as resembling 
that of a Highland bull, hirsute, with red hair, and evine- 
ing muscular strength similar to that animal. ‘To these 
personal qualifications must be added a masterly use of 
the Highland sword, in which his length of arm gave 
him great advantage, and a perfect and intimate know- 
ledge of all the recesses of the wild country in which he 
harboured, and the character of the various individuals, 
whether friendly or hostile, with whom he might come in 
contact. 

* His mental qualities seem to have been no less 
adapted to the circumstances in which he was placed. 
Though the descendant of the blood-thirsty Ciar Mohr, 
he inherited nene of his ancestor’s ferocity. On the con- 
trary, Rob Roy avoided every appearance of cruelty, and 
it is not averred that lhe was ever the means of unncces- 
sary bloodshed, er the actor in any deed which could lead 
the way toit. His schemes of plunder were contrived 
and executed with equal boldness and sagacity, and were 
almost universally successful, from the skill with which 
they were laid, and the secrecy and rapidity with which 
they were executed. Like Robin Hood of England, he 
was a kind and gentle robber, and, while he took from 
the rich, was liberal in relieving the poor. This might 
in part be policy; but the universal tradition of the coun- 
try speaks it to have arisen from a better motive. All 
zhom I haye conversed with, and I have in my youth 











seen some who knew Rob Roy personally, gave him the 
character of a benevolent and humane man ** in his way.” 

‘ His ideas of morality were those of an Arab chief, 
being such as naturally arose out of his wild education. 
Supposing Rob Roy to have argued on the tendency of 
the life which he pursued, whether from choice or from 
necessity, lhe would doubtless have assumed to himself 
the character of a brave man, who, deprived of his natne 
ral rights by the partiality of laws, endeavoured to assert 
them by the strong hand of natural power.’—Pp, xl.— 
xliii. 

His sons appear not to have forsaken the good ex- 
ample set them by their respected father; two were 
reputed thieves, and one, Major Mac Gregor, was 
distinguished as a leader in the rebellion of forty- 
five. A striking i: stance of their lawlessness is given 
at page cvil., detailing one of the most extraordinary 
methods of procuring a wife we have ever heard of 
since the rape of the Sabines or Mr. Waketield’s 
abduction of Miss Turner. It ended in the 
death of the unfortunate lady, and the capture and 
death of the two sous of Rob Roy who were such 
vreat actors in this tragedy. 





The appendix contains some very interesting do- 
cuments. One of them a challenge sent by Rob Roy 
to the Duke of Montrose, his great enemy, and a 
letter from the outlaw to Field Marshal Wade are 
particularly interesting. 

We should like to have seen a better frontispiece 
to this intcresting nevel: not that the subject: is 
bad, but we cannot altogether approve of Mr. Kidd's 
design, ‘The picture represents the moment at 
which the Baillie discovers Rob Roy in the Tol- 
booth at Glasgow 5; Rob is seated on a table with his 
arms folded, but with an expression of countenance 
very unlike our pre-conceived notions of the out- 
law; he is very ugly, with a leok of sudden fright, 
instead of that carciess indifference which the text 
informs us that he wore; his figure, however, is 
tolerable, and so is the face of the baillie, who is 
starting back with astonishment at the unexpected 
apparition; but the worst part of the affair is Mat- 
tie’s :* she stands and looks more tike an improper 
female than any decent lassie. The vignette, by 
A. E. Chalon, is very superior. It shows Mabel 
telling her stories to little Frank Oshaldistone, who 
stands ia all the panoply of a child of the 17th 
century, with rich flowing locks, a sword, and knee 
breeches. ‘The old women’s face is, perhaps, a 
little to. juvenile, but her attitude and demeanour 
are excellent 
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Verbal Analysis of the Tauiltmian 
or, @ Hamiltonian Key to Writing and 
as well as Reading, ta a Foreign Lan- 
By Philip Orkiey Shine. 12ino. Long- 

man and Co. London, 1829. 

Ix noticing the ‘ Tales of Angeloni,’ as prepared 
for the use of teachers, after the Hamiltonian system, 
by the author of the litle work now before us, we 
took occasion to remark, that of all those who 3 
adopted, more or less inplici tly, the method of 3 
i milton, } Mr, Skene had carried it to the ened 
perfection, and had appticd it in the manner most 
practical and useful. The sequel to ‘ The Verbal 
Analys’s’ affords a fresh proof of this fact, and calls 
on us to repeat the praise we formerly bestowed on 
its author. It has been prepared for the French 
classes at the London Mechanics’ Institution, and is 
chiefly intended for use after some preliminary in- 
struction. The name of the author is its best re 
commendation to those who follow the mode of ine 
struction to which it is applicable. 
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HISTORY OF ICHTHYOLOGY. 





(Tue following abstract of the History of Ichthyology, 

by the Baron Cuvier, prefixed to his great work on the 
‘ Natural History of Fishes,’ has been prepared for 
* The Revue Enevclopédique,’ by M. Flourens, the 
author of the article on the effect of cold on animals, 
inserted a few wecks since in * The Athenzum.’ The 
work of M. Cuvier above alluded to, has advanced as 
far as the fourth volume. When complete it will con- 
sist of between fifteen and twenty volumes octavo, or 
from eight to ten quarto. } 

Tue natural history of fishes is divided by M. Cu- 
vier into three epochs. Until the time of Aristotle, 
the learning on the subject of these animals was con- 
fined to partial observations. Aristotle commenced a 
body of learning, and during eighteen centuries, no- 
thing more was done than copying and commenting 
on Aristotle: in the middle of the sixteenth century 
of the Christian era, three naturalists, Rondelet, 
Belon, and Salvien, founded the art of determining 
the species ; at the end of the seventeenth, Willoughby 
and Lay attemped, and in the middle of the 
eighteenth, Artedi and Linnawus efiected, their distri- 
bution or classification. 

Thus the bringing together partial observations into 
a body of learning, formed the first epoch; the deter- 
mination of the species the second ; their distribution 
or classification constituted the third; these three 
notable periods in the history of ichthyology are to 
be observed also in the other branches of natural 
science. M. Cuvier, in writing the history of one 
branch, has written that of all. 

But a fourth epoch was to succeed of necessity 
to the other three. Although the classification of 
Linnwus, or rather that of Artedi, is less defective as 
regards fishes than as regards other animals, a radi- 
cal error prevails in it. That error, and it is one 
which affects all the classsifications of Linnwus, is 
the arbitrary choice of the characters, 

M. Cuvier, in showing that these characters (that 
is to say, the circumstances of organisation accord- 
ing to which animals are classed and distributed) are 
not all of equal importance, and that thus some be- 
ing subordi ate to others, their relative importance 
alone ought to decide the choice to be made between 
them, has become the founder of a fourth epoch. To 
this period must be assigned the definitive substitu- 
tion of the natural method for artificial methods, 

Before this period some naturalists indeed miglit 
be named who, guided by a happy tact, had in their 
classifications followed, or it should rather be said, 
fallen in with the natural method, but not one of 
them prior to Eernard de Jussieu as regards the 
vegetable kingdom, and M. Cuvier, as respects the 
animal creation, had founded it on a demonstrable 
principle. Thus neither Linnwus, who had led the 
way to this method, nor Adamson, who had medi- 
tated on it so deeply, had discovered its principle. 

Linnaus had perceived the natural method, and he 
had perceived also that its principle was wanting ; it 
is an edifice, he said, without a cornice,—culmine 
carct. Subsequently, Adamson, a man of penetrat- 
ing genius, long sought this principle, but taking 
equal account of all characters, he only looked to 
their nwnber, he did not perceive their relative inpor- 
tance ; the great principle of subordination of cha- 
racters escaped him, 

Thus, and treating in this place of ichthyology 
only, and of the three last points in the progress of 
this science, the only ones in reality which constitute 
it a science, it was required first to determine, that is 
to say, to distinguish the different spccics, this was 
done by Rondelet, Belon, and Salvien ; then these 
species, so distinguished, were to be distributed or 
classed in some manner or another: this was under- 
taken first by Willoughby and Ray, and afterwards 
by Artedi and Linneus; lastly these species dis- 
tributed artificially and arbitrarily, were to be cla-sed 
according to the method of nature, and this method 
was to be founded on a demonstrable piinciple. It 
is this that M. Cuvier has done. 

In this succession of discoveries and labours by 
which ichthyology has been brought to the point of 
perfection at which it is now arrived, one circume 





stance is especially striking, namely the very few 
persons who have been engaged in contributing to 
its progress. ‘Among the Greeks, for example, 
Aristotle is the only man,’ says M. Cuvier, ‘ who 
has treated natural history in a scientific point of 
view, and with any degree of genius.” Among the 
Romans, ‘ the science properly so called, and as 
regards generalising and methodising, is not at all 
advanced by the compilation of Pliny.” The few to 
whom the science is indebted for any real advance- 
ment in the course of the three last cenruries have 
already been mentioned. Around these principal 
names some of inferior order arrange themselves in 
greater or less number at different periods, but most 
of them of too little importance to be here enume- 
rated, although M. Cuvier has not neglected them. 


It may be now asked, what class of the animal 
creation have more interesting claims on the atten- 
tion of the learned or unlearned observer than fishes? 
Nature has invested them with every description of 
beauty, variety in their forms, elegance in their pro- 
portions, diversity and liveliness of colours: they are 
wanting in nothing that is calculated to excite the at- 
tention of man, and it is this attention, it would 
seem, that nature has designed to excite ; the bril 
lianey with’ which they shine, equalling that of the 
most glittering metals, of the most precious stones ; 
all the colours of the Iris, which become divided, re- 
flected in streaks, in spots, in lines, wavy or angu- 
lar, always regular and symmetrical, the shades ever 
admirable, either in their accordance or their con- 
trast!—for whom had they received all these gifts, 
they who at best can be seen only by each other in 
depths where the light can hardly penetrate? And 
even should they see each other, what kind of plea- 
sure could be excited in them by the circumstance ? 

Add to this, that there is no aliment which nature 
offers to man, in more abundance than fish; that 
there is none which he appropriates with less trou- 
ble, and it will be easily imagined that the know- 
ledge of these animals is one of the first which he 
would seek to acquire. The facility of procuring 
subsistence by their means has contributed, at all 
times, says M. Cuvier, to keep nations who live on 
fish, at the lowest point of civilization ; and it was pro- 
bably,’ he adds, ‘ to turn men whom they sought to 
civilize, from a kind of life so contrary to agriculture, 
and so little favourable to intellectual excellence, that 
the priests of Egypt sought to inspire the inhabitants 
of that country with a horror for the sea, that they 
prohibited the consumption of fish, and that their 
tribe continued to abstain from eating it, when they 
could no longer prevent its use for nurriture by 
the mass of a peop'e, to whom a great river, the lakes 
into which it spread, and its numerous canals, offer- 
ed such prodigious quantities.” 

Notwithstanding the proscription of the priests, 
therefore, the Egyptian people fed on fish; they ad- 
dicted themselves to fishing, and they must have 
been well acquainted with the sorts, at least which 
they worshipped —with the datos for instance, re- 
vered at Latopolis, the meote at Elephautina; the 
Phager at Syene; the lepidotes, the oxyrincus, wor- 
shipped throughout Egypt; the chromis, the vart- 
oles, the mormyres, the silurus, the mullets, which 
this strange religion has preserved to our days in 
painting or sculpture on its monuments, and the 
binnys, which has reached us embalmed. — Facts 
of this kind are nearly all, however, which we 
owe to Egypt relative to ichthyology ; and probably, 
moveover, all that was known in that country. 
It is a fair presumption, that a people who adopted 
animals as objects of worship, were not very fur ad- 
vanced in natural history. 

It was in Greece, and under the pen of Aristotle, 


that ichthyology, as well as all the other branches of 


zoology, took, for the first time, the real form of a 
science. On the one hand, the practice of fishing 
soon became among the Greeks one of the most pro- 
fitable and general of their callings. Bysantium and 
Synope flourished by means of it, and it was the 
abundance of its fish, that acquired for the former 
the name of ‘Golden Horn,’ on the other hand, an 
idea may be formed of the taste which the Greeks 





had for the food derived from this class of animals, 
by the perpetual allusions to it to be found in the 
works of their comic poets. 


Several persons became objects of satire merely on 
account of their excessive love for fish. Callimedon, 
surnamed Langoute, was an everlasting theme for 
the comic writers; Philoxenus, of Cythera, the di- 
thyrambic poet, learning from his doctor that he 
was about to die of indigestion from having eaten 
the greater part of a certain fish, requested before he 
breathed his last to be allowed to finish it—a pleasant 
story so well versitied by La Fontaine: the great 
orators, Callias and Hyperides, were distinguished 
equally by their love of tish, and of games of chance. 
Melanthius, and other tragic poets, were celebrated 
for the same fondness for fish. But, above all, must be 
mentioned the painter Androcides, of Cys:cus, whose 
taste led him to take great pains in representing after 
nature the species found in the Straits of Scylla. 
He was thus the precursor of the great iconographers 
of our days. 


It is obvious that, under such circumstances, men 
would write, and write much, on whatever related 
to fish. ‘ Athenzus,’ says M. Cuvier, ‘ quotes, per- 
haps, two hundred passages of authors, whose works 
are now lost, which bear on this subject.” It would 
be worth knowing as a matter of curiosity, as to 
many of these authors, whether they lived before or 
after Aristotle; whether he profited by their works 
or they by his. But Athenus says nothing as to 
the period in which the authors he cites flourished ; 
and Aristotle, ‘ adopting a practice too much fol- 
lowed in our days, gives the names of those authors 
only whom he proposes to refute.’ 


Aristotle, ‘ that great man, seconded by a great 
prince,’ collected from all quarters the results of in- 
quiries made before his time, and new observations ; 
and without pretending to notice in this place the 
immense mass of facts which he had got together 
concerning every branch of zoology, or the rvles so 
exact, the laws so profound which he had deduced 
from them; or the genius with which, to use the ex- 
pression of M. Cuvier, he laid the foundations of 
comparative anatomy; but confining ourselves to 
what relates to ichthyology, it will be sufficient to say 
that he knew and named a hundred and seventeen 
species of fish: of these he studied the habits, the 
mode of propagation, the migrations, and above all, 
the structure; and ‘ the facts which he has recorded 
on these different points,’ says M. Cuvier, ‘ were so 
numerous, so new, and so remarkable, that during 
many ages they excited the incredulity of his poste- 
rity.’ 

To explain the marvel of such vast labours per- 
formed by a single person, M. Cuvier calls to mind 
that the sums given by Alexander to Aristotle 
amounted to many millions, aud that some thou- 
sands of men were placed at his command.’ M.Cu- 
vier, says M. Flourens, gives a still better explana- 
tion of this wonder in his own person, by his own 
example, and by his own works. 

The scholars of Aristotle proceeded for some time 
in the footsteps of their master. Theophrastus, 
Erasistratus, Clearchus, his immediate disciples, 
have left particular treatises on fish ; and these (rea- 
tises add a few interesting facts to those known to 
Aristotle ; but positive Natural History fell with the 
philosophy of that greatman. ‘ The school founded 
by the Ptolemies at Alexandria found it more con- 
venient,’ says M. Cuvier, ‘ to cultivate erudition, 
geometry, and metaphysics, than to take the trouble 
of investigating the productions of nature. As a 
necessary consequence, the philosophy of the peri- 
patetics, especially as regarded all that was experi- 
mental, fell by degrees into a sort of contempt, the 
academy and the portico assumed the upper hand, 
and actual observation became the theme of ridicule. 
The jests of Lucian, who exhibits a peripatetic phi- 
losopher examining the duration of a gnat’s life, and 
the nature of an oyster’s soul, were probably current 
long before his time: and the studies which had the 
observation of nature for their object, had become 
so uncommon, that when Apuleius was accused of 
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magic, one of the principal arguments urged against 
him was that he had been intent on seeking for rare 
and curious fish.’ 

(To be completed in our neat.) 





THE SCOTCH TOURIST. 


(Continuation of the * Leith Smack,’ from p. 726.) 





AMBROSE’sS HOTEL, EDINBURGH. 

Wuew 1 parted, on Leith Pier, from that exem- 
plary ultra-female, Mrs. Monypenny, whom my 
readers have not, I trust, forgotten, it was with that 
milky modification of regret,—that Martinian sym- 
pathy which one feels on taking his last view of any 
harmless amusing fellow creature,—a she elephant, 
for instance, or a dromedary ; creatures which I 
defy any one (save and excepting those anomalies, a 
lawyer, a blue-stocking lady, a member of the Bible 
Society, and perhaps the pale, sentimental transpa- 
rency, commonly called a school-master,) to look at, 
for once and away, without wishing them all the 
happiness which the roughness of their nature and 
the thickness of their skin render them capabie of 
enjoying. By the way, it is remarkable that I should 
have entertained even this inferior degree of good 
wishes and kindly feeling towards the mother of 
pearls from Anandale, who (now that I remember) 
would not if she had possessed the reasoning powers 
of a Findorn haddock have declared, in an argu- 
ment I had with her on board the Leith Smack, that 
she would hold out, maintain, prove, and remonstrate 
against not only me, but also the King’s House of 
Commons, the Lords of Session, of the outer and 
inner house,—all the auld wives called the ministers 
of the Assembly of the Church of Scotland, their 
elders, their advocates, their procurators, and their 
clerk of the pipe, that the cleverest men of whom the 
northern part of the kingdom can boast at the pre- 
sent day, are Peter Brodie, the thicf-catcher, and 
Mark Mac Robie, the hocus-pocus man of Paisley ; 
and moreover, respecting that Lody, as she termed 
him, Sir Walter Scott, that, notwithstanding his 
name be more known than that of St. Paul, and, 
what is more shameful, that of John Knox, all the 
repute and character he deserves to have, among 
such as are not contaminated by vanity and fables, 
is that of being the cleverest liar or story-teller in a’ 
Scotland !! 

It was verging towards evening as I threaded my 
way to Embray, through the ragged and rank-smel- 
ling lanes or streets (par excellence) of Leith. The 
invidious haze which I had observed from the dis- 
tance of, at least, ten leagues at sea, overclouding 
Edina, as if by tutelary right began to descend, 
‘like Herman’s dew on Aaron’s beard,’ in a mild 
and beneficent drizzle. To avoid the favours of 
the dripping atmosphere, I resolved on taking shelter 
in the first respectable hotel I should cast my eyes 
upon. This chanced to be that of Ambrose, whose 
name, in large and cleanly characters, withal mo- 
destly inviting, I observed through the glimmer of 
twilight—a lucky name for you Signor Albergatore ! 
thought I; to what hungry and thirsty scholar does 
not Ambrosia convey the most delectable and sweet 
ideas! Impelled by the association, and, at the 
same time, remembering that it was the very haunt 
so celebrated in the ‘ Noctes,’ I directed my steps thi- 
ther, preceded by my young Highland servant, a youth 
who had been my valet for eight years and upwards. 
But more of hin anon. ‘Meanwhile, my gentle 
readers, behold Fergus Mac Ivor leading the way, 
with my heavy portmanteau on his right shoulder, 
and his own, equally heavy, on his left; yet moving 
with the bounding elasticity of an enraptured youth, 
who trode his native soil, for the first time, after an 
absence of a dozen years. I passed a file of broad- 
breasted mountaineers, who sat, side by side, crossed 
legged on a bench, as sedate and sombre as a Turk- 
ish divan. They were snugly wrapped up in thick, 
grey wrap-rascals, seemingly belted round their 
body. Ilats of comical shape were slouched over 
their hard conjecturing visages, while the broad, 





flexible rims of them, softened by the falling rain, 
and worn with age, flapped, in submissive accord- 
ance to every gust. They appeared to care but lit- 
tle for screen or for shelter. There they sat, with- 
out so much as the rascally enjoyment of a tobacco 
pipe, receiving with perfect composure and good 
humour the customary donations of their watery 
clime. These men are of that grade of human 
beings denominated, by the Edinians, canopies. 

At the door of the hotel, I was met and welcomed 
by the landlord, Mr. Ambrose, in propria persond, a 
civil, accommodating sort of person, who conducted 
me into a little parlour, the only unoccupied one in 
the house, and even that was engaged for the evening 
by a freend of his, who, he was certain, would be 
right glad to share it with ony gentleman. So far so 
good. ‘The night was cold and wet, and not choos- 
ing to hunt about in a strange place for other quar- 
ters, I sat down before a rousing fire of blazing 
Scotch coals, with the promise of dinner in arattle*. 
A most excellent dinner it was, good Mr. Ambrose, 
and as well dressed as ever entered the potatoc-trap + 
of Percy Wakefield, and graciously served up by the 
hands of thine own honest sclf. Meanwhile there 
was bustle enough, and to spare in this busy and 
thriving hostelleria ; and pleasant it was to hear 
when the opening of doors favoured the transmis- 
sion of sound the jovial sounds of good fellowship, 


the loud laugh, the merry catch, the clanking of 


plates and tin covers, the jingling of bottles and of 
glasses in jeopardy, the ringing of bells too, and the 
nimble skipping of waiters along the papered pas- 
sages. No bad proof that the cheer which Mr. Am- 
brose dispensed among the merry coteries, was xo 
small beer. 

I had just finished my dessert, when a heavy 
trudge along the passage, and which stopped at my 
parlour door, prepared me fora compamon = And 
so it proved. In he strode, senza ceremonia, with a 
good-humoured smile and a nod, as if we had been 
chums of old. Remembering that [ was rather an 
intruder, I rose, and began to apologize. ‘ Hoot, 
hoot,’ interrupted he, ‘nae excuses are wanted nor 
expeckit, my honest sir ; since, I dare to swear, you 
have not entered by the window. I did bespeak 
this bit roomie for mysel and Jamie Brown, M Cul- 
loch’s miller; but, woe come over him, he never 
kept an appointinent with me but once. He's, ne 
doot, over his ears in some confocnded abstraction 
or other, making love to parallelagrams, and drawling 
among the everlasting A’s and B’s of Playfair’s 
Yookle head}, or some such frosty publication. So, 
sit ye down, and give a stir up to the ingle, while l 
pull off my dreadnought and over-alls.’ This person 
was well on to sixty years of age ;—a hale, muscular, 
hard-featured man; full of good health, and beam- 
ing with good nature. His ponderous top-boots 
well set off his brawny legs, which rested on the 
floor with the steadiness of pedestals. Lis fists too, 
‘ma conscience,’ as Mrs. Monypenny would say, 
what fists!—larger than those of old Scroggy, the 
boxer; and the tawny skin of them as hard as the 
cover of a golf-ball.—‘ I am told,’ said he, ‘ ye are 
just frae Lunnon, by water. ’se warrant, ye’ll have 
no objections to a warm, comfortable drappie, to 
sloken your young English throttle ; for my nose in- 
forms me you have dined already.’ I replied, that 
I would be guided wholly by his own taste. ‘ Weel, 
weel, then, we shall, with your permission, have a 
bowl o’ the best peat reek §, by way of commence- 
ment. A spacious basin of blue porcelain was spee- 
dily before us, accompanied with the ingredients ne- 
cessary for the forthcoming potation. First and 
foremost was introduced the sugar, which was 
quickly dissolved in a quantity of boiling water. 
Next, a fearful flood of potent and well-flavoured 
whiskey, which, while it made me shrink with dismay, 
seemed to fill the gleaming grey eyes of my chum with 
gladness. He next sliced a lemon in two, and, after 





* Anglicé, in a few seconds. 

+ See Pierce Egan's reports of pugilistic combats, 
passim. 

+ Euclid. : ; 

§ Contraband, or small still, whiskey. 





squeezing its juice into the strong drink, he stirred 
about the whole mixture with a wooden ladle, a size 
or two less than a boatman’s laver. A second and 
concluding pour of the boiling element was super- 
added, and from this intoxicating pool there ascend- 
ed, as if from the cauldron of a sorcerer, a column 
of steam which perfumed the apartment, and curled 
and rolled along the ceiling. ‘Mercy on us!’ he 
exclaimed, ‘I have drowned the miller®. Uowever, 
you can taste it, and if it suits your gizzard, Iam 
content.’ The drink was truly palatable ; it was ex- 
cellent; nay, inspiring. ‘ A weel,’ he observed, ‘if 
I have na just hit the mark, it’s no for want of prac- 
tice; for, [ verily believe, that I have made as 
muckle of this same beverage, (atween punch and 
toddy,) as wad weel nigh fill Achilles’s foot basin in 
yde Park.’ 

After drinking to our better acquaintance, I began 
to discourse on subjects most adupted to the capa- 
city which his rough exterior led me to ascribe to 
him. But I soon found that very powerful mental 
faculties lay concealed under the uncouth manner 
and phraseology in which he appeared to pride him- 
self; and from plough-and-spade dissertations, we 
proceeded to over-hawl the literary circles of Em- 
bray. Tle seemed well acquainted with the private 
and public history of the literati of this place; and 
lie discussed the merits of its reviews, magazines, 
and newspapers, with edifying minuteness. Among 
the last mentioned class of journals, the ‘ Scotsman’ 
was the particuliar object of his dislike. 

Srrancrr.—* Hech! There is a sad backsliding 
and falling off in our great whig journal. A plague 
on the conductor; he and no one else is to blame ; 
but he is the pride of us a,’ the wee bit disappearing 
avatomy, wild and wud though he be, say what we 
like of him. But he sufiers every under-bred prat- 
tler at the bawr to insert his feckless abortions ; and 
often have I sighed, and almost cried with vexation, 
to consider that the phoenix with the blue and yellow 
wings flies, now-a-days, but little higher than the 
saffron bird of England. Our celebrated cold mix- 
ture-maker—he of the purple wig and rotund belly, 
gave ita grand /ift, some years syne, by a notable 
article on the polar ice; a freezing text, you will 
allow, for ony man of warm temperature and cosy 
habitude to write upon: yet he hanaled his icy sub- 
ject in a way that no stickt¢ minister but himsel, or 
the late Mr. Playfair, could have accomplished ; for 
I have it, at second hand, from the undisputed and 
orthodox authority of Mr. Orme, a clever chap in his 
way, that it procured for its defunct publisher a list 
of five hundred additional subscribers. But what of 
that?) The daintiest canna run lang clean amang 
dibs und gutters (puddles) ; and neither Jef. nor Les, 
good as they are at jumpingt, ver Henry Broucham, 
that immortal whitewisher of royal clay and of ob- 
scurer mud, can run fast nor far with a creed (hamper) 
of manure, or such unsavoury articles, on his back, 
No, no; the criticisms of a Johnson, and the elo- 
quence of a Burke, wad look unco queer and out of 
place and character with the toddy meditations of 
some dunderhead W. S. on one side, and the skitter 
of some Ilicland advocate, like doodle Mc. N., or 
pug Mac C. on the other. Our literary fame was 
fast sinking amang the nations, till our ain magazine, 
like a little life-boat, shooting from an obscure creek, 
appeared spankin’ and springin’ merrily owre the 
waves, which our host of adversaries hoped and 
prayed would have swallowed us; and rescued, just 
as he was sinking, for the third time, the literary 
genius of Auld Reekie. It was a braw adventure 
and a bold, which gained for many a birkie of this 
town a name which is not likely to dee of a galloping 
decay.’ 

W.—‘ [am a great admirer of the work you allude 
to. In point of talent, it is confessedly superior to 
any of its monthly-born brethren, I am a staunch 





* Which is, being interpreted, made the punch too 
strong with water. 

+ For a description of a jumping match, in which these 
cogitative persons and others were engaged, see * Peter's 
Letters,’ if they be not out of print, as much as they are 
out of people's recollection. 
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adherer to the principles, moral, political, and reli- 
gious, which it upholds with so singular and un- 
shaken energy. But there may be a not very distant 
time when its vigour shall decay, like the gasping 
spirit of other journals, which once raised, like green 
cedar trees, their flourishing heads to the skies; and 
though its clever contributors, and, [ may say, pro- 
jectors, may be stedfast and sterling in their support, 
so long as they can wicld their quills, yet they are 
not in person, at least, immortal.’ 

Srrancrr.— That'sa disheartening consideration, 
nae doot, and little thanks to ye for that gloomy view 
“ the case; but dicl be in the fallows wha come 
after us, if they prove degenerate or spunkless. 
There are as good fish in the sea as ever came out of 
it; and I could name several younkers springing up, 
wha wad never permit sicna a national calamity. 
But, it must be allowed, that ev ery knowe head does 
not boast of a W—n ora L—t. 















From the subject of this magazine he di: gressed to 
recommence hosti ilitie s against *The Scotsman.’ He 
mentioned the editor’s name, but admonished me not 
to pronounce it, as the eflort might dislocate my jaw, 
orendanger my throat. § By the rood,’ he exclaimed, 
as he concluded a fiery philippie ¢ against that respect- 
able journal, and striking the table with such a force 
as to set the glasses a waltzing; * there is nae mair 
truth nor talent in it, from first to last, than if it had 
been the offspring of the noddle of the muchle Rob, 
the porky clerk; and I’se warrant ye’il be nae mair 
days in Embray than there are tecth in the young 
head of ye, when ye'll brawly ken wha that is. 

From bowl to bowl, froin subject to subject, and 
finally, from song to supper, the evening aed with 
unwelcome Spi eed. So much did I ingratiate myself 
with this § King of Clubs’ that he profered his com- 
pany, for the next morning, to the palace of Lioly- 
rood, of which he spoke with (hen unas ecountable 









rapture. I thanked him warmly for lis kindness, 
and, mutually pleased, we bade each ot good 
nig vht. W. 





FINE ARTS. 


CRUIKSHUANK’S SCRAPS AND SKETCHES. 
PART I. 





We feel more than we can express the obligation 
under which Mr. Cruikshank has placed all lang! 
ter-loving people, like ourselves, by publisl 

his second mest amusing numbe : 
Sketches’ at this gloomy and dull season of the year. 
It is certainly the only fun to be got at before Christ- 
mas: they keep you so long at the theatre e, and 
entertain you so little, het going there can hardly be 
called a recreation; and thou oh one certainly can 
slec cp fourteen hours out of the twenty-four without 
profaning day-light, yet when eight hours niore have 
been appropriated to ¢ ating and dri r, what is to 
be done with the rem ug two, in these miserable 
days of muck and fog, is a que stion hard to solve and 
horrible to contemplate. Thanks to Mr. Cruikshank 
we shall be able to leok, and with renewed pleasu ure, 
at his §Scraps and Sketches’ during halfan how: 
every day until the pantomimes begin. 
























Our first glance, however, at the frst of these, the 
brick and mortar alegory, we confess was a disap- 
pointment. We sce our error now after two or 
three examinations, for it certainly is the cleverest 
conception in the book; but had it not been for our 
boundless confidence in the genius of the artist, there 
is at first sight a confusion about the sketch which 
would have made us pass it by, as many will, with- 
out discovering its intention or humour. The hu- 
mour of it is, to illustrate the progress of bricks aud 
mortar in the actual sense of the word £ march.’ 
Different building utensils, combined into grotesque 
resemblances of the human figure, are seen marching 
in military array into the country along the Hamp- 
stead road, while divers rural objects, distorted in 
the same manner, are flying in disorder from the 





field. The attitude of the creature planting the 
standard, the two wheel-barrows wheeling one ano- 
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ther, and the physiognomies of the retreating he ly- 
stacks are splendid and inimitable strokes of genius. 

The next in order, and perhaps in merit, is the 
steam-coach, or § The Horses going to the Dogs,’ as 
it is entitled. Both this and ‘ Church and State’ 
are genuine comedy, without a single spark of ex- 

ance or caricature. 

There is one piece of bad taste, and very bad we 
hink itis. The picture of human misery wen 1d de- 
gradation in the could never be drawn to 
be »ftaughed at; but if not so intended, why is it a 
caricature? It is too shocking and disgusting to 
please in any ether way,and it wants truth too much 
to convey any moral. Will Mr. Cruikshank take 
our hint to make less frequent use of the 
ridiculum facit !’ 


‘Kensington Gardens’ is an excellent caricature ; 
we have seen every face in it over and over again in 
our walks either there or elsewhere. In one point t, 
it is, perhaps, rather over done. Male fashions 
seem to us remarkably unpretending just now: in 
the march of intellect even tailors are becomin x sen- 
sible; they are beginning to assume a ration al and 
integral character in cteation, and will no longer 
lead themselves to encoura frivo- 
lities of their fellow-creatures. Acc the 
medern dandy is heen back upon his ¢ n imme- 
diate resources; ambitious of distinction he finds it 
impossible to shine by his coat or his trowsers 5 the 
unloveliness of love-locks alone is left him, but he 
seizes that with avidity, and, if he bea n of dude 
complexion, isas sure to succeed in making himsel! 
an incarnation of the devil as thet correctest of all 
actors, Mr. O. Smith. This rage for htful coun- 
tenances 15 mirably taken off in the scene from 
Kensington 2 ane / ma kes a much better hit 
than cither the bustles » bonnets of the ladies. 
It may seem a xe a re us, Who are plain un- 
whiskered per smooth as the brother of Esau 
himself, but certainly the passio m which the dark 
men lave for playing the does scem most 

in rountable; not that men making 

way should be a matter 
snishes us is, this singular 
i-known end, ] 
captivation of the ladies; for we take it for gran 
th it every man who brushes his hair, or shaves him- 
nm as twice a week, is in some sort an af 
2 other sex. NN what the reason of 
@ daik n for carrying oa the war in this manner 
can be, we, who are firm mn, (as we have sat,) 
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cannot tell: whether the pride of overcoi per- 
sonal disadvantages be the cause of accun i x 





them for that purpose, or whether, in following 
seme game as the first tempter, they think it not ir- 
revelant to imitate his person; but what is very cer- 
tain is tg that a great demoralization of —- 
must ensue if our females are thus taught to lo 
fair Hieghy upon the evilone. Alre aly 
res caused by these horrible apparitions 
are Ciminishiney—an effect due, no doubt, to the 
force of custom; and, in course of time, it may 
happen that a good-looking, open, honest coun- 
tenance shall win no respect from women, but Sat- 
In this etching, there- 
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hanas be worst ipped instead 
fore, we consider My. Cruikshank to have ben I the 
part of an exceeding moral as silful cari- 





caturist. 
The smaller sketches are all execlient: two in par- 
tiewle ur should be noticed for their sinsularity in not 
being - licrous—* The Four Elements,’ and * Litho- 
bat we may venture to say, they are more 
and atiecting sketches than any to 
of BDewick, and more than 
aid in their praise. 











‘ Tal, simple, 
be found in the 
this surely need no 














© The Lard which no Mertal may know.’ A ball 
sung by Ar. Wood, the music composed and dedi- 
cated to Sir Henry Smyth, Bart. (of Bere-Church 
Hall, Esse ry) by Mrs. Shelton, Crame> and Co. 
Tur poetry of this ballad is of so pleasing and ex- 
cellent a character, that we are tempted to offer it 

















to our eaelien: : th: , ‘asi of songs are so universally 
upon the same siale subject, love! that any change 
may be hailed with satisfaction. Mrs. Shelton’s 
music is easy, flowing, and well aday ted to the subs 
ject, and within the compass of the two ireble E’s 

¢ Oh where are the eyes, that once beam'd upon me? 
And where are the friends, I rejoiced o: ree to sce? 
And where are the hearts, that hel Lamity’s glow ? 
They are gone to the la nd which no mortal may know. 
When shadows of midnight descend o’er the plain, 
Ilow drear is the path of the wayfaring _ 
Yet drevrer and d rthe road [ must g 











Ere I rest in that land which no mortal may know. 





rims who roam through the glooming of night, 
Still hail the bri of the dawn coming light, 
And tho’ the a 1¢ morning be stow, 

Its hope- kindled ray seems to lessen their woe, 

And thus, when the tear drop of sorrow I st 
And bend me above th 

A ray of the future 4 
As I look to the land 
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No. 2. Denr Airs variés pour le Piimo-forle, par 
Ch. Chaulieu. Cocks and Co. 

Tur first of these excellent and brilliant eff usions 
we had the pleasure to notice in ‘The Athenxum,’ 
No. 105, } 681, and we can with the same satis- 
faction recommend the second as deserving an equal 
commendation and patronage chosen is 
our old favourite, © The Blue Bell of Scotland,’ fol- 
we by *The Young: a Moon,’ asa finale. A 

hort movement, to whic e@ time is marked, intro- 
cuces the theme, arran ae in 1), as an edavio con 
molt’ espressivo. The first variation, ‘Con grazia 
ed un poco pid animato,’ is a gay succession of 
trip! lets. The sec aoe ‘ Fie ramente, — di marcia 

recter. the 
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L% cheurs ; No. 3, 
No. 4, * Ala 
he; No. 5, ©The Barcarolie, 
wn of the picce,) and Weber's 
We a in repeat, that this 
be found unusu ally accept- 
Irs in ¢ vening 
parties, for the arrangement is so cl de, that 
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* those who run may read,’ if we may be allowed the 
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tan Fantasias, concertinte for 
’ -forte, composed by Raphael 
Cocks and Co. 

Turs fifth number presents a clever and brilliant 
arrangement upon Hossini’s beautiful movements 
from ‘ Semiramide,’ * Giorno d’ orrove e di contento,’ 
and ‘ Oli come da quel di tutto;’ and the whole of 
these fantasias, we ima; sine, must ke peculiarly pleas- 








ing and interesting to the amateur tlautist, who has 


e 


acquired some talent up: his instrument. — Ti 
number now presented is dedicated toC. B, Palmer, 


Esq. 
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Friendship, a Notturno for two Votces. The P. oelr y 
by the Rev. Francis Seurray: the Music composed 
by Samuel Go.thé, and inscribed to his Friend, Victor 
de Poutigny, Esq. ~ Date. 

A very acceptable and well conceived vocal 
duct, for a soprano and tenor voices. The language 
is such as becomes a cle rgvyman, and the m 
as exhibits a well inf <d musician. The few pub- 
lications of this species issuc 

















usic such 









“<d, must render that now 
recommended very desirable, especially as a duet 
for a father and daughter to perform. 





Variations Brillantes, pour le Piaw-forte, sir la 


dernitre Valse de C. AL Weber, dediées @ Made- 


moistlle Caroline Hartinunn, et coniposces par Henrt 


e 


Herz, premier Pianiste de 5. Mle Roi de Prance. 

Cp. 51. Paine and Hopkins. 

A MAGNIFICENT and higl 
We have expressed, in a | 
nion that every alteration of the e 
tiful sketch left by Weber, (and w nied hy by the by e, 
he wrote at Hampton Court for the Duche 
Clarence, about four years since,*) could not but 
in some measure detract from its peculiar sentime:.t 
and beauty; but this excellent arrangement by 
Iferz makes us willing to retract that opinion. Tle 
has preserved it in the fine keys of A flat and D dat, 
and embellished it with a delightful inteoduni one, 
five splendid variations, an e and bril- 
liant finale. Efe exhibits cons peer erudition, taste, 
and ability of every description necessary to forma 
superior writer for the piano-forte; and to one who 
has well practised upon that Instrum ent this work 
nust be quite a desirable acquisition. 









y talented publication. 
3 number, an opi- 
ivinal and beau- 
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No. 7, from Weler’s Di r Frieschutz,* Thro’ the Fo- 
rest? with Emil! islam x, and cole brated 
© Huntsman’s Chorus, with Variations for the Flute 
and an shee HipUnwne nt jor the I iato-f rle, by 
Bernard Lee. Mayhew and Co. 

Mir. Lre has chosen the ‘superior key of A flat for 
his adaptation of Weber's beautiful air, and if it do 
not increase the difticulty of performance too much, 
his change may be an improvement. ‘The now com- 
mow tune of the * Jaeger’s Chorus’ is adapted in F, 
and is exhibited in a clear and perspicucus manner. 
Tie notes for the left hand upon the piano-forte are 
generally written singly, and the effect to the ear, as 
well as to the eye, Wou a be considerably improved 
if they were ge nerally given as octaves: ingle 
bass notes with one finger at a time, has a poor and 


















lapping 


unequal efiect, when opposed to the two trebies of 


piano-forte and flute, besides being very inclegant in 
appearance. 








© Buona noite, «imato bene, arra 
style, for the Piano-fi i : 
tiitum. Ly Willian Forde. 


ngcd in a familiar 


a Flute Part ad 





) 
lody,’ and is a brief and familiar ac 
Italian air, on two pages, for the rifling p price of one 
shilling. To school teachers it must be quite ac- 
ceptable. 





OXFORD CONCERTS. 





a university life was 
rd by the ann ounce- 


Tue monotonous wet ea of 
last weck very pleasingly disturbe 
ment of two concerts, under Xr. 
Mori. It is, perhaps, to be regretted that this spe- 
cies of diversion is not more frequently resorted to 
at the universities; but s music, at least in 
this form, is not much in vogue 
learning. The Oxford coucerts are often feebly sup- 
ported; and the Cambridge concerts (except at come 
mencement) almost universally fail. It gives us 
pleasure to remark, that, on the occasion to which 
we are now al luding, the effort was at variance with 
our ¢ general experience. The concerts on the 24th 


he direction of 
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* WwW eber died on June Sth, 1826, and was buried o 
the 2lst of the same month, 
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held 
Oxford, were very well attende cd, and passed off with 


and 25th of last month, 


éelat. The principal vocal perf formers were Miss 
Wilkinson, Miss Childe, and Mr. Sapio; and if 
there was little novelty in the songs selected for the 
occasion, they were for the most part of a descrip- 
tion which will bear a little repetition. £ Lasciarmi 
non tascolto,’ was given in a very effective manner 
by Miss Childe an 1 Miss Wilkinson; afterwards the 
lat ~ ay y introduced, by particular desire, a ballad, 
“Arkwright, calle ‘dé Delia.’ It is a very 
p le ‘ wi pleasing melody, and was sung with a de- 
gree of sweetness and simplicity that elicit ey a gene. 
ral call for repetition. Nor was Miss Wilkinson’s 
‘TL braecio mio,’ less successful, it was received es ith 
the marked attention, and enco: 0 amid the loudest 
applause. In the second act, ss Childe sung the 
lar favourite ‘Ombra greatly to the 
gratification of the audience, and was also encored. 
The next evening was at least as satisfactory: Mr. 
Sapio acqui itted himself well, and Miss Wilkinson 
was encored three several times,—first, in ‘ Oh, 
Lord have mercy upon me,’ which, although evi- 
dently suffering from the effects ef a cold, she gave 
in that simple devotional style, for which her per- 
formance of sacred music is always remarkable.— 
The second effort was in a song, published last year, 
by Mrs. Arkwright, Rose, thou art the sweetest 
flower?’ and the third, ‘O bid your faithful Ariel 
ily,’ when she accompanied herself on the pianc, 
and obtained the same unanimous plaudits which 
were so frequently awarded her last season in 
London. 


by 
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THE DRAMA. 





rury Lane. 

Tne new comedy, ‘ The Follies of Fashion,’ is 
written by a man of fashion par excellence—we pre- 
sume it will be fashionable: it is full of bustle ; it 
has many striking situations; smart hits also abound 
in it—and we ceubt not that it will become popular, 
—unl css in leed the new four-footed performer at the 
ld exhaust the play-going funds of those 
whom the merits we have enumerated are most cal 
culated to captivate. 














We were not conscious of being in worse humour 
than 


usual on Saturday night, and yet as the witty 





tion to ours selves 
_ is this such cor medy as ough to “ e approved by a 
London audience? Is this such wit as we ought to 
laugh at? Were a Molivre to arise amongst us, 
would his refined spirit be appreciated ! 

liad not the rumour of the author's rank reach- 
ed us, we should have felt little hesitation in 
pronouncing the production to have proceedcd 
irom one of those pseudo-fashionists who, deriv- 
ing their principal notions from the perusal of 
the popular comedies of the half century preceding 
that into which we are now advanced half way, but 
aided in a measure by the study of cases of criminal 
conversation in newspaper reports and other scandal 
of the daily journals, and m aking moreover not a 
few draughts on their own creative pow success- 
fully concoct a portrait of fashionable life for the be- 
neiit and instruction of those who have no more op- 
portunity of secing the unveiled original than such 
authors themscives. 

In the production of a fashionab!e author of the 
modern day, we expected to meet with some thing 
more like the current vulgarities of the 
the town in 1529, than the characters of Kir. 

Mrs. Counter, who decidedly 
century. The a strut 
Lureall would make 
of the betrayer of any Mrs. Birmingham, 
every Lady Splashton of our days. Nor is the part 
of Major O’Simper less out of date: it belongs only 
to those happy times when the Bath was in its glory. 
And yet are not such characters of all civilised coun- 
tries and of all times? Precisely so, but the manners 





ers, 





and 
appertain to the last 
ne ion es of Sir Harry 
m the laughing stock inste ad 
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of hi change with the age, and it is this very 
change which our noble author is chargeable with 
neglecting. 

One part of the picture, being less dependent on 
manners, is, we believe and fear, as true to the pre- 
sent, as any other period, viz. the representation of the 
folly of a weak-headed husband, cursed with that 
degree of mental imbecility — urges him, in de- 
ference to profligate habits and profligate associates, 
to neglect and to corrupt a lovely wife; to cast from 
him the richest treasure that earth has in store for 
man, and to close his heart to the sense of the real 
superiority, even in the view of the voluptuary, over 
every other pleasure, of that which the passion when 
indulged for a single object on whom all the affections 
are concentrated is capable of affording. 

This is one of the principal portraitures of the new 
comedy; it shows in colours sufficiently strong the 
nideousness of a fashionable vice: the catas strophe 
inculcates the good old moral, that husbands should 
cherish their spouses ; and while it exhibits the risk of 
indulging the least desire on the part of the latter to 
retaliate for neglect, insists, in plain words, that 
‘ husbands are the legitimate advisers of their wives.’ 

It would be unfair to pronounce decidedly on the 
dialozue ofa comedy on its first representation, when 
the chance that the performers might fail to do it 
justice is considered. We sha!l only speak, there- 
tore, of appearances, and say, that it seewd, gene- 
rally speaking, animated, here and there coiamon- 
place and vulgar, even where common-places and 
vulgarity were not particularly in character; that the 
attempts at humour were numerous, many of them 
appearing far-fetched, and to betray an attempt to 
imitate the manner of Sheridan; others sufficiently 
happy. The plots, principal and subordinate, are 
well sustained ; the project of Lady Mary Fretful to 
drive the wife of the man she covets to desperation, 
and thence to crime, in order that she may derive 
the benefit of the consequent divorce, by becoming 
herself the spouse of the duped husband, we believe 
has the claim of originality. 

The acting was the best which a company, by no 
means strong on the score of genteel comedy, could 
afford. Farren and Mrs. Glover, if the parts they 
had to perform were intended by the author to be 
personages such as we may imagine a Mr. and Mrs. 
Counter, possessing a Hanover Square residence, to 
have been fifty years ago, were excellent. Mr. 
Wallack, with all his on irable qualifications in 
other departments of the drama, is out of place ina 
character such as that of Lord Splashton. Miss 
Mordaunt looked both handsome and lady-like; ber 
delivery on occasions was extremely pointed and 
efiective; her acting was altogether more spirited 
than elegant. We could have desired to see a little 
more proof of study of good Freuch models. 

The play went of most satisfactorily. The latter 
part made a complete conquest of the audience. 








Covent Geriden. 

Ox Monday night came the pathetico-comico 
performance of ‘Black Eyed transplanted 
trom the Surrey for the benefit of the aristocrats 
of the larger theaire. As might be expected, by 
dint of drawing out tears from the lerymose, ant d 
exciting iautical and patriotic sensations amongst 
the gentlemen gods, it was received with immense 
applause. Certainly, as far as Mr. ‘T. P. Cooke's 
acting could carry such nonsense through, we our- 
selves were delighted; but it is a lamentable 
thing for peor critics like ourselves to be con- 
demued to witness such an affair half an hour after 
‘Romeo and Juliet :’ the contrast is too great to 
allow the merits which it may possess to be ap- 
preciated, ‘This much, however, we will say in 
praise of € Black Eyed Susan ;’ there is no gun- 
powder, and the scencry is well got up. It isa 
pity that Miss ‘Tree’s eyes are not nearer the colour 
of those of the lady she represents; but this fault is 
not her own, and she makes up for it in her 


Susan,’ 





acting. Wood of course sang THE sonc, but we 
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confess it is by no means his chef-d'@uvre. ‘Tire re- 
petition of the piece was announced by Cooke 
amidst rapturous plaudits. 





(From a Correspondent. ) 
Theatre, Tottenham Street. 

Tur business at this little theatre proceeds with 
great spirit and augurs well for ultimate success. 
On Monday evening Mr. Perry, from the Bristol 
Theatre, made his first appearance in the character 
of Pedrigo Potts. His representation of the kna- 
vish innkeeper was ludicrous and spirited, and was 
rewarded with the warm applause of the audience. 
Mr, Perry’s style of acting is decidedly @ /a Liston, 
although he evinces much originality, and frequently, 
in our opinion, a richer vein of humour than even 
his celebrated prototype. We fecl certain that 
he will become a decided favourite with the pub- 
lic. 





THE SIAMESE YOUTHS. 


Ar the risk of subjecting ourselves to a repetition 
ef the charge which we have eften heard made 
against ‘The Atheneum,’ we shall say little of this 
popular subject. The curiosity, and that better 
feeling, the interest, of our readers is already, we 
are sure, sutliciently excited in the behalf of these 
brothers; and the ridiculous speculations which 
some of our contemporaries have indulged in, warn 
us against incurring the risk of committing similar 
absurdities. Even those who see in the twins the per- 
fect organisation of two bodies, talk ofone volition 
actuating both! The opinion needs no refutation, 
but if it did, it might be easily set at rest, and a 
sing'e fact which occurred at the private view would 
be sutlicicnt for that purpose, As the youths were 
retiring from the room, a gentleman present called 
to them, when one of them immediately turned his 
head round as if to answer, while the other took 
no notice of what was said. We can add our tes- 
timony to that of other visitors, that the exhibition 
of these youths is highly interesting and in no re- 
spect disgusting or disagreeable, 





THE PLAGUE. 





A party of learned Frenchmen, with the cele- 
brated M. Pariset at their head, are engaged in an 
expedition to Egypt and Syria for the purpose of 
making certain inquiries respecting the plague. 
They proposed to themselves three distinct objects of 
examination, namely: 1. To investigate the causes 
of the insalubrity of Egypt; 2. To examine whether 
the plague originates in that country; and 3 To 
ascertain the effect of chloride of lime and soda as a 
remedy for the malady, as the means of disinfecting 
the habiliments and habitations of those who had 
had the disorder. 

The principal operations of these travellers, which 
at the commencement were confined to the last men- 
tioned of the three inquiries, have been communi- 
cated by one of the party, M.d’Arcet, to * The 
Revue Encyclopédique,’ from which we extract the 
following account. 

On arriving in Egypt, the travellers found that 
country free from the plague, and they went to seek 
it in Nubia; but neither was it there. On their re- 
turn to Cairo they learnt that it was raging with vioe 
lence at Tripoli of Syria. Thither, therefore, they 
repaired without delay. Of their proceedings, 
M. d’Arcet gives the following relation : 

‘ We entered Tripoli on the 30th May. In order 
that the results of our experiments might be as little 
as possible liable to cavil, we postponed for eight 
days our visits to the sick and our dissections. 

At last we set to work, beginning by receiving 
the clothes of the infected. The consul, who was 
acting as interim agent for French affairs, was pre- 
sent, and drew up an official document as to the 





state in which these clothes came into our hands. 
They were covered with blood and matter, and other 
remains of suppuration, and had belonged to six in- 
dividuals, who had died of the plague the preceding 
evening, or that of the last day but one. After all 
had been duly verified and noted, I made a solution 
of chloride with fifty litres (eighty-eight pints) of 
water, and three bottles of chloride of soda at 4° 5 
of the chlorometre of Gay Lussac. This mixture 
formed a bath of 0°. 5 of the chlorometre and to 
3-4th deg. of Beaumé. The clothes were immersed 
in the mixture, and left to steep in it for sixteen 
hours. They were then taken out, thoroughly 
wrinced, and exposed to the sun. In two hours they 
were dry, neither the colournor texture was in the least 
changed. At mid-day we took off all our own clothes, 
and, from being naked to the skin, dressed ourselves 
in the garments of the infected, in presence of the 
consul. The spots of suppurated matter were still 
very discernible; the shirt that fell to my lot had 
several, and my drawers moreover were stained with 
marks of blood and matter from suppurated carbun- 
cles. Thus dressed, we covered ourselves up with a 
superabundance of clothing, in order to promote per- 
spiration, and we besides took more exercise than 
usual. We slept the night in the same garments, 
and did not throw them off until the next day at 
seven o'clock in the morning. We had worn them 
eighteen hours. Eight days have since passed, and 
not one of us has experienced the least evil conse- 
quence, not the slightest indisposition. The Turks 
of Tripoli were of course astonished on seeing us 
thus put on the tunic of Nessus.’ 

M. d’Arcet subsequently details the results of ex- 
periments made by him with a view to ascertain 
whether the chloride of lime or the chloride of soda 
was least likely to injure the texture of cloths, and 
decides in favour of the former. 

Tire use of chlorides, it seems, did not succeed so 
well as medicine in the treatment of the plague, as it 
had done in disinfecting the garments. The chlo- 
ride of soda had been administered to forty-seven 
patients, but it had produced no effect, either good 
or bad, on any of them. 

The examination of the body of a young female 
who had died of the plague, was undertaken with 
the precaution of the use of chloride. Before the 
operation, the corpse was washed with the chloride of 
lime, and the hands of the operators were also im- 
pregnated with it. Parts of the body were still 
warm, and although in this state it is considered that 
the infection is communicated with more facility than 
when the corpse is cold, not one of the operators had 
experienced the least inconvenience. 


The Governor and principal people of Tripoli 
allowed themselves to be convinced of the advan- 
tages resulting from the use of the chemical prepa- 
rations of their French visitors, applied for a supply 
of chloride, and employed it with success under the 
direction of the doctors. The Pasha of St. Jean 
d'Acre also, hearing of the circumstance, sent for 
some of the same article. The Frenchmen, how- 
ever, were regarded with a less favourable eye by the 
common people. 





MEETING OF GERMAN NATURALISTS. 


Tue annual meeting of the naturalists of Germany 
took place this year, according to the appointment 
made at Berlin the year preceding, at lieidelberg. 
The Assembly separated after six days, having ap- 
pointed Hamburgh as the place of rendezvous for 
1830. The majority of naturalists consisted of Ger- 
mans and Swiss, but representatives of the Sciences 
from England, France, Russia, and the Netherlands 
likewise attended. The Assembly, either in point of 
numbers or the importance of its proceedings, was 
by no means to be compared with that which took 
place last year in Berlin. The sittings were opened 
by a discourse from the Professor Tiedemann, in 
which the orator traced the progress made in the 
Sciences, their present state, and their influence on 





society. On the last day a letter was read from the 
venerable Gothe, expressing the interest he took in 
these meetings. A deputation was sent to the au- 
thorities of Heidelberg, to thank them for the atten- 
tions shown to the scientific visstors, and a resolution 
was passed ordering a medal to be struck to comme- 
morate the meeting. The discourse on breaking up 
was delivered by the professor Lichtenstein. The 
two British naturalists mentioned are Leonard and 
Coddington. The former gave the society an ac- 
count of the vitrified walls found in Scotland in 
ancient castles, and the latter exhibit-d an apparatus 
for centralising light, for the purposes of cristallogra- 
phic researches. 





MISCELLANIES. 





Travetiinc is Ecypr.—We returned from 
Basta to El-Moes by land, making our way across 
the country in a manner highly characteristic of 
Egyptian despotism to which we were reluctantly 
compelled to agree by our Turkish escort. Having 
no horses or asses of our own, and those that the vil- 
lages could atiord being unable to go more thana 
few miles, we were obliged to press them into our 
service wherever we found them; and as we were 
all armed, no opposition was attempted. It was not 
indeed very grateful to our feelings, to see the la- 
bourer in the field, not only robbed, for the time, of 
the use of his ass, which was to carry home either 
him or his preperty, but obliged to follow his beast 
himself bare-footed and tired, in order to carry him 
back—without the expectation of any recompence 
whatever. When at last, to their surprise, they re- 
ceived our money, they had still to fear the greedi- 
ness of our Turkish companions, as well as their anger, 
for pretending to ask for charity. Sometimes the 
poor animal was seen carrying a bundle of sugar- 
canes—these are instantly removed—a bullying Al- 
banian throws himself astride on the ass, converts 
the owner into his ass-driver, complaints are an- 
swered with abuses, and, if repeated, are silenced 
with a blow :—to finish the picture, he would, at the 
end of his ride, beg us not to pay any thing for the 
use of the animal, as his master would be spoiled, 
and we should teach him to expect the same in fu- 
ture.— Hamilton's Fyypiiaca, 


Mason Mutcenr’s Cosmospnurre.—We under- 
stand that this invention has been submitted by its 
author to the Astronomical Society of London, and 
to the heads of the University of Cambridge, who 
have expressed, in unqualified terms, their convie- 
tion of its excellence and utility. The same learned 
genileman has prepared an ingenious and extremely 
interesting orographical model of England, which, 
we believe, he intehds to publish as soon as arrange- 
ments are made for the purpose. 


Vetertnary Anatomy.—It gives us much plea- 
sure to state, that a series of splendid wax models of 
the horse’s foot have been modelled by an ingenious 
artist of the name of miller, under the able superin- 
tendence of Professor Coleman, who made the dis- 
section of that intricate piece of anatomical me- 
chanism, expressly for this purpose, and, we under- 
stand, the series of representations of different parts 
of the horse is to be continued, under the judicious 
arrangement of that excellent anatomist, Professor 
Dewhurst, who has commenced with the organs of 
sense, the bore of the brain forming the first model 
of his series. 


Purenorocy.—We have just received informa- 
tion that Dr. Vimont has arrived in London, for the 
express purpose of making known the result of his 
researches in this science. This gentleman, in 1824, 
attended several courses of Dr. Gall’s lectures at 
Paris, and was so convinced at that period of the in- 
correetness of the doctrines promulgated by that phi- 
losopher, that he returned to Caen, in Normandy, 
for the express purpose of refuting them, by making 
a most extensive range of inquiries in the nature, 
habits, and propensities of men and animals, Ac- 
cordingly he formed a menagerie, preserving the 
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animals as nearly as art could enable him in their 
original state, sparing no expense; he then, on the 
decease of any of them, had a drawing made of 
them at the time of death; the same of the skull and 
brain; he then had wax models made of the same, 
and committed his remarks on paper; this method 
has created him a most splendid museum, containing 
upwards of 3000 casts of skulls and brains, upwards 
of 400 drawings, besides original skulls and several 
preparations, and several volumes of MS. observa- 
tions. By this means he became a convert to phre- 
nology, and on reading his memoir at the Institute 
of Paris, obtained many proselytes to the science, 
and shortly the British phrenologists will have great 
acquisitions made in comparative phrenology through 
his medium. We think this will be a hint to the 
anti-phrenologists ; let them investigate the funda- 
mental principles of the science, like Dr. Vimont, 
and not quibble on a few technical phrases. 


Manvracture or Cat-cut Strincs.—The cat- 
gut strings used for harps and violins, are manufac- 
tured in Whitechapel, &c. of the peritoneal covering 
of the intestines of the sheep ; but have always been 
considered inferior to those exported from Italy. 
Dr. Mac Culloch ascribes this superiority to the 
Jeanness of the Italian sheep :—it is known, that the 
membranes of lean animals are stronger than those 
of fat ones; and he suggests, that the cat-gut should 
be manfuctured from the Welch, Hightand, or South- 
down breeds, in preference to those which, like the 
Lincoln, are prone to excessive accumulations of fat. 
— Recreations in Science. 


Insuct By rmpricatron.—ln a French history 


of the restoration of the Bourbons, to the throne of 


France in 16814, a charge is made against the Eng- 
lish government and nation of insulting the Freach 
nation in the person of its restored monarch on the 
following grounds, When Louis 18th passed through 
London from Hartwell, on his way to France, 
he was lodged at an hotel in Albemarle Street. 
‘Could not,” it is indignantly asked, ‘could noe 
one of the royal palaces have been appropriated to 
the reception of the King of France f or at least 
might be not have been accommodated in the man- 
sion of one of the nobility? no! the opportunity 
gould not be lest of insinuating that they, the Eng- 
lish, were the restorers of Louis 16th to the throne 
of his ances‘ors, and, therefore, he was sent toa 
common hotel in a street which bears the name of 
the General who restored Charles the Second! !!? 

Comparison oF Turrmomerers.—In the Cen- 
tigrade Thermometer the division of the interval be- 
tween the freezing point and that of boiling water, 
is into 100 equal parts, called degrees. In Reau- 
mur’s, which is commonly used in France, it is into 
80 parts; and in Fahrenheit’s, which is used in Eng- 
land, it is into 180 deg. In Fahrenheit’s, moreover, 
the freezing point, instead of being called zero, as 
in the others, is called 32 deg. because the maker 
chose to begin counting from the lowest heat which 
he met in Iceland, or 32 deg. below freezing of his 
scale. To turn the degrees of any one of these 
thermometers into degrees of any other, we have 
only to recollect that 9 deg. of Fahrenheit are equal 
to 5 deg. of the Centigrade, and to 4 of Reaumur. 
Therefore, multiplying by 9 and dividing by 5 or 4, 
or the reverse, adding or substracting the 32 of Fah- 
renheit, gives as the result the degree desired.—Ar- 
nolt’s Physics. 

PopuLation or St. Pererspurc.—In the year 
1808, the number of births in St. Petersburg 
amounted to 9779, of whom 4904 were males, and 
4875 females. Of the whole number, 10 children 
only had been abandoned by their parents ; 543 had 
been vaccinated. The number of deaths was much 
smaller than that of the births, which is attributed to 
the emigration, and are not taken into account: it 
amounted to only 6324; i. e. 4046 males and 2278 
females. The number of marriages was 1032. 

Decree or Expansion py HEAT IN DIFFERENT 
Sunstances.—The following table, containing the 
names of some common substances, solid, liquid, 
and aeri-form, shows, by the figures following each 














name, how much the substance increases in bulk, by 
having its temperature raised from that of freezing 
to that of boiling water. A lump of glass, for in 
stance, would gain in the proportion of one cubic 
inch for every 416 cubic mehes contained in it; 
while a mass of water would gain one inch or part 
in twenty-three ; dilating thus for the same range of 
temperature nine times more than the glass. 
Solids. 
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Airs. 
Common air, 
All gases gain one partin... 3 
and vapours 


Arnott’s Physics. 
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: 4 — Therm. Barom.\ ,,-. . | Prevailin 
= ? | Nov. AM.P.M at Noon Winds, Weather pa id 
ox Mon. 2% 29. 20 | N.E.  Ciondy. 'Cirrostratus 
» = Tues 20. 38 | N.E.h. Ditto. Ditto. 
5 .: Wed. 20. 28) N.E Snow. | Ditto, 
3 4% Thur. 92. 58 E. Moist. Ditto, 
G< Frid. 27/87 (68 | Stat. | Ditto. Mst.pm.; Ditto, 
ES Sat. 2H59 40 | Stat. |NWtoN Foggy. | Ditto, 
2 = Sun. 29159 }40 Stat. | S.E. | Ditto.) Ditto. 











Nights and mornings moist or fos 
Mean temperature of the week, 42.5. 
Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.43. 

Highest temperature at noon, 426°. 





Astronomical Observations. 
The Moon and Venus in conj. on Friday, at 7h, 20m. P.M, 
Saturn stationary on Sunday. 
Jupiter’s geocentric longitude on Sunday, 22° 8’ in Sagit. 


Mars’s ditto ditto ° 37’ in Scorp. 
Venus’s ditto ditto 22° 29’ in Capn. 
Sun’s ditto ditto 7° 3’ 56” in Sagitt, 


Length of day on Sunday, 8h, 12 m.; decreased 8 h, 22m. 
Sun’s horary motion, 2’ 31’ plus, Logarithmic num, of dis- 
tance, 9.99361, 





LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





A NEw novel, by the author of * The Collegians,’ is 
in the press, entitled * The Rivals,’ which will, it is une 
derstood, be ready for publication early in December. 

In the press, * The Etymological Spelling-Book ;’ 
being an Introduction to the Spelling, Pronunciation, 
and Derivation of the English Language ; containing, 
besides several other important improvements, above three 
thousand words deduced from their Greek and Latin 
roots ; adapted for the use of classical and ladies’ schools, 
and also of adults and foreigners. By Heury Butter, 
author of . Gradations in Reading and Spelling.’ 

* Inductive Grammar ;” being a simple and easy Intro. 
duction to a Grammatical Knowledge of the English 
Language, designed for the use of beginners. By an exe 
perienced ‘Teacher. 

In the press, * Reflections on Insanity.”| By Charles 
Dunne, Esq. Surgeon in the Army, Ke. 

In the press, ¢ A Dissertation on the Anatomy, Phy- 
siology, and Pathology of the Horse’s Foot.’ By H. a 
Dewhurst, Surgeon, Professor of Human, Veterinary, 
and Comparative Anatomy, &c.—Also, by the same au. 
thor, * An Essay on the Minute Anatomy and Physio. 
logy of the Organs of Vision in Man and the various 
Orders of Animals.’ 





{ ENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE.—This veteran 
<BR Publication is now approaching its Hurdredth 
Year, and presents an uninterrupted chain of intelligence 
political and literary, unexampled in any age or nation. 
Complete Sets, at various prices, may be had of J. Jones, 
17, Ave Maria Lane! also any Series, Volume, Number 
or Plate. A List of Piates for ninety-two years, 2s. only. 
Plates in counties or countries for illustrating. Portraits 
alphabetical. 

The Historical Register, from the year 1714 till the 
Gentleman’s Magazine was fully established, 24 vols. 
Bvo. Sl. 

This curious and scarce work is referred to by the Earl 
of Guildford in his Speech on the Catholic Question 
April 5, 1829 ‘ 





On the first of December, 1829, will be published, price 
2s. Gd., No. IIL. of the 
i ONDON UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, (to 
Ed be continued Monthly.) 
Hurst, Chance, and Co., St. Paul’s Church Yard, Lon. 
don; and Curry, Jun. and Co., Dublin. 
*,* A few copies of No. I. and IT. are still on hand, 


and may be had on application to any bookseller in town 
or country, 





Dedicated, by Permission, to the Zoological Society. 
Now ready for delivery, Part I. of 
{HARACTERISTIC SKETCHES of ANT- 
/ MALS: Drawn from the Life, and Engraved by 
Tuomas LaxDsrer. a 
_ Conditions :— This Work will be published in Parts, 
the first day of every alternate Month. Each Part will 
contain Eight Engravings, four being large Plates, and 
the remainder spirited Vignettes of appropriate subjects 
designed by Mr. Landscer. ‘ 
The Engravings will be accompanied by interesting 
Descriptions and Notices of the various Animals portray 
ed; and the whole Work will be got up in the best man- 
ner. 
Price of the Royal Quarto Edition . . 9s. per Part. 
— In.perial Quarto, on Ladia Paper 12s. ditto. 
I'he present Part contains, plate 1. the Giraffe; 2. the 
sonassus, or Bison ; 3. the Thibet Dogs; 4. the African 
Elephant; and four Vigneites. 
7 y pawoe ; 2 cs 
‘ a and Graves, Printscllers to the King, 





This day is published, price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, 
; _ No. IX. of the 

4 OREIGN QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Contents: Art. I. Bourrienne’s Memoirs of Na- 
poleon.—II. Wallerstein, with Translations from Schil- 
ler’s Camp.—III. Present State of Spain.—1V. Greek 
Romances.—V. Heeren on the Polity and Commerce cf 
the Great Nations of Antiquity.—VI. Dialects and Li- 
terature of Southern Ttaly.—VIL. Pacho’s ‘Travels in 
Marmarica and Cyrenaica.—VIIT. Early Roman Lis- 
tory.—IX. Four mouths in Belgium and Holland.—X,. 
Recent Progress of Physical Astronomy.—X1 History 
of the Fine Arts.—XII. The Greek Revolution, and 
European Diplomacy.—XILL. Notice of M. Dumont.— 
Critical Sketches.x—XIV. Ippolito Pindemonte.—XV. 
Gorostiza’s Theatre.—XVI. History of the Inquisition 
in France.—XVI1. Ugo Foscolo.— XVIII. Caroline 
Woltmann’s The Sculptors, a Novel.—XIX. Barthé. 
lemy aud Méry’s Waterloo, a Poem.—Miscellaneous 
Literary Notices.—List of the Principal Works pub- 
lished on the Continent, from July to October. 
No. X. will be published in February, 1830. 

Published by Treuttel and Wurtz, Treuttel, jun., and 
Richter, Foreign Booksellers to the King, 30, Soho 
Square, 
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Published this day, | in }2mo. illustrated by Ten Engrav- 
ings, Gs. boards, 

A daar in NATURAL HISTORY; exhi- 

» biting a Popular View of the most striking and in- 

teresting Objects of the Material World. By WILLiAM 

Ruixp, Member of the Royal Medical and Royal Phy- 

sical Societies of Edinburgh. 

Contents :—General Introductory View of the System of 
Nature—the Advantages of the Study. Reproductive 
Powers of Nature, Geology—F ormation of the Earth— 
Advantages of the irregular Surface of the Globe. The 
Atmosphere—W inds—Thunder-Storms—Meteors. Eva- 
poration—Rain—and the Formation of Rivers. An Au- 
tumn-Day. Vegetables—their Structvre, Cultivation, 
and Diseases. Birds—their Migration — Song- Birds. 
The Ocean—Cause of its Saltness—Fishes. Insects— 
‘General View of their Habits and Instinets. iiconomy 
of Iices and of Ants. Winter—the Celestial System— 
Moral Effects of a Change of Seasons. Man as compared 
to the Inferior Animals. The City and the Country— 
Conclusion. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Simp- 
kin and Marshall, London. 





This day | is published, in one large vol. royal 4to., price 
$2. Ys. boards, a new edition of a 


AWWICTIONARY, PERSIAN, ARABIC, and 
ENGLISH, with a Dissertation on the Lan. 
guages, Literature, and 4 Tanne rsof Eastern Nations. By 
Joun Ricianpson, E nq. FLS.A. &e. Ke; revised and 
improved by Charles Wilkins, Esq. LL.D, F.R.S.: 
and now considerably enlarged by Francis Johnson. 
London: printed for Parbury, Allen, and Co.; T. 
Cadell; C. J. G. and F, Rivington , par Rees, 
and Co. ; John Richardson; J. M. Richardson 3 S. Bag- 
ster; J. Booker; Harding and Lepard; J. Bohn; il. 
TI’. Hodgson; R. Scholey 3 Smith. Elder, and Co. ; 
Howell and Co. ; 3 J. Cochr.n 3 and VW. Mason. 



















{LAST IC CORSETS, STOCKINGS, &c., 
iD especially recommende 4 UY the Faculty to La- 
dies.— A. SHOOLBRED, of No. 34, Jermyn-street, St. 
James’ . Most respect fully announces his newly-invented 
PATEN ELASTIC CORSETS, which for ease, 
} Nesey and beautiful proportions, are unrivalled by 
those that are made on the best Parisian principle, and 
possess this distinguished advantage, that instead of be- 
ing composed cf unyielding materials, they admit of free 
respiration, and yory greatly contribute to the preservati- 
on of health. The most eminent Members of the Facul- 
ty have done A. Shoolbred the honour to warmly recom. 
mend these Corsets, as the best remedy for all diseases of 
the spine, weakness, and ecformity occasioned by the 
wearing of these Corsets that have been in general use 
The Feculty li:ewise recommend the ik stic Stockings, 
the best support of the leg, and a remedy for the pain and 
anguor of varicose or enlarged veins, which frequently 
burst and produce death. 




























FHM GEM, a Literary Aunual for 1820, just 

4 published, contains thir: een spleadid Engravings. 
Elegan'ly bound in moroces, price 125.3 the large paper 
copies, with preofs on India pape ry One Guinea. 

** ‘fhe Gom” has several clever and entertaining va- 
rieties. ** The Man and the Lioness,”’ by 1: rt Nugent, 
isa weil-tol d and original story ; and the * ‘Tichborne 
Dole,” a characteristic pleasantry, in the style of the an- 

ient ballad, by the same noble writer. The first glance 
at the graphic embellishments shews us that they main. 
tain a high rank among their contemporaries and rivals.’ 
—Literary Gazelle. 
* We have perused ** The Gem” with very great plea. 
sure; and we can assure all our book-buying friends, that 
it is more than prebable that they hone often laid out 
twelve shillings to worse purpose.’— Vdinburgh Lit. Gaz. 

* No expense seems to have beea spared to render 
6 "The Gem” what it really is, a gem of intrinsic value.’ 
— Bell's Messenger. 

* ‘There is much novelty in the present ‘* Gem :”* the 
prints, prose, and poetry sparkie most characteristically.’ 
—Mirror. 

* ‘Too much cannot be said in praise of ** The Gem.” 
—The World of Fashion. 

W. Mansuate has also on sale 20 different Pocket 
Books and Almanacks, bound in elegant morocco, calcu- 
luted for Christmas and New Year's Gifts. MAR. 
SHALL’S NEW POCKET BOOK, price only Is. Git. 
the gilt-edge edition 2s. being the cheapest Pocket Book 
in the kingdom. This book is cqually adapted to the use 
of Ladies and Gentle men 5 bs contains a copious set of 
Memorandum Pages, and a Cash Account, useful Tables 
and Information, Coach Fares and W ‘atermen’s, and a 
“= ty of Tates; with six fine Engravings. 

- M. having purchased largely” the early copies of all 
aa cae recommends the Public to buy early at his 
establishment, to secure the best impressions. ‘Those 
forming Scrap Books can have any separate Print they 
wish at moderate prices, of W, Marshall, 1, Holborn 
Lers, corner of Middle Row, 

















U nder the Superin: endones of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge. 
On Saturday, December 5, will be published, price 2s. 6d. 
sewed, 
IIE, COMPANION to the ALMANAC, and 
"1 on of GENERAL INFORMA. 
ION 

The *‘ Companion to the Almanac’ is not only a Sup- 
plement to the * British Almanac,’ but a work of uni- 
versal reference upon all subjects arising out of the course 
of the seasons, or the events of the year. Its object is to 
condense into a small compass a great body of authentic 
information, much of which is essential to be known by 
every member of the community. T'he contents of the 
* Companion’ for 1830 will be wholly different from those 
of 1828 and 1829, whilst the arrangement will be the 
same, 

THE BRITISH ALMANAC for 1830 was pub- 
lished on the Lith November, and may be had of every 
Bookseller in the United Kingdom. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE ALMANAC and COMPANION for 1830 
neatly bound together, price 6s. 

THE COMPANION to the ALMANAC for 1828, 
-_ and 1630, with a copious Index, neatly bound to- 
gett ier, price 8s. 

The Index may be purchased separately, price 31. 

London: published by Charles Knight, 13, Pail Mall 
East, and sold by all Booksellers. 





ELEGANT AND APPROPRIATE PRESENTS 
Just published, for the use of Young Persons, 
NEW and COMPREHENSIVE DRAW- 

i& ING BOOK, on an improved plan; or, a Series 

of Practical Instructions in Landscape Painting in Water 

Colours. By Joun Chank. Llustrated by fifty-five 

Views from Nature, descriptive Objects, &c. mounted in 

imitation of drawings : enclosed in a handsome box. 

The price of the work is six guineas; a sum which 
does not exceed what is usually paid to a good drawing- 
maste “4 for twelve lessons. 

TRANIA’S MIRROR, coloured, 1/7. 14s. 

*, ¢ The Second Part of Urania’s Mirror, containing 
the Ph nets, an Orrery, Kc. will shortly appear. 

3. CLARK’S PORTABLE DIORAMA, 32. 3s. 
MYRIORAMA, First Series, 1s. 
MYRIORAMA, Second Series, 17. 4s. 

6. ASSHETON’s HiIsTORICAL MAP of PA. 
LESTINE, MW. lds. canvas and roller; 2/. 2s. full co- 
loured and varnished, on rollers; 12. 16s. canvas and case. 

London: printed for Samuel Leigh, 18, Sirand. 
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A 0 W BAZAAR will be opened a fortnight 
before Christmas, at the Lonpon Keposrrory, 
Gray’ s bh mn Road, and the New Road, on a more magni- 
ficent plan than was ever witnessed in this country. 
Applications for Counters and Boutiques to be made 
to Mr. Bromley, No. 1, Euston-square ; or to Graunge, 
at the Re ep ore 3 f by letter, = 








paid. 








WA MPOR LLUM, 41 and 42, GREE K STREET, 
Bld SOUO. READY-MADE LINEN and OUT. 
FITTING DEPARTMENT. 

Good Shirts, well made. at 104d. 

Excellent ft ullesize dit to, at ls. 3d. 

Saperior Long Cloth ditto, at 2s. 

Ditto, handsome full fronts, 2s. 6d. 

Fine Heland Shirts, at Gs. 6d. 

The moat superb style of pattera and quelity 12s. to 21s. 

Gentlemen's Night Shi irts, at Is. to Is. Gi. each. 

Dressing Gowns. Morning Wr: appe rs, Calico and Flan. 
nel waistcoats, Drawers, ico Sheets, Blan kets, Pillow 
Cases, Jean Jackets, ‘Trowsers, and every article for Out- 
fitting proportionably low. 

Females attend to the Ladies’ Ready-Made Linen, a 
capital assortment being elways oa hand, done in the best 
manner. 

Ladies and Families requiring Hab« end: ashery, Silks, 
Linens, &c. and desirous to meet with goods really useful 
to the Purchaser, and creditable to the Seller, may rely 
upon accomplishing their object at the EMPORIUM, 
the Proprictors of which have just received a fresh im- 
portat ion of 

Cambric Handkerchiefs, really good, at 16s. per dozen. 

The smaller size, at 9s. and I2s 

British Merinos, the widest aii at 74d. and 114d. 

A choice assortment of Zamora and French ditto. 

Cloth ar 2d Plaid Cloaks, beginning with those for cha- 
rities, at 2s. Gd. Every description better. Silk ditto, at 
12s. fid., 20s , 30s. 

The ve that can be made, 42s. to 28s. 

‘hibet Shawls of the softest texture, with the last bor- 
ders. 

Good Damask Breakfast Cloths, at Is. 

Excellent Dinner Cloths, at 5s. and 6s. 6d. 

With a capital variety of all descriptions of Linens for 
household uses, and the choicest textures in Silesia and 
German Damasks of all dimensions. 

WAGNER and CHAPMAN, 
Al and 42, Greek Sircet, Soho Square, 























r SHE Fr AMIL Y L IBR: ARY, No. VIIi. (being 
the COURT and CAMP of BUONAPARTE, ) 
vas published on Monday. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


ERBICE COFFER, of unusual strength and 

fine flavour, far better than inferior Mocha 2s. 0d. 
Finest Bourbon (of peculiarly fine flavour) ...... 2s, tid. 
Very superior Mocha ... aceste os. Od. 
Jamaica, Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. 3 ‘best me « Is. 8d. 
Best Powdered Candy for Coffee, &c. (far supe- 

WOE 06 BOGE) crccsncccsesencorscsacensscssencseescene 96, OM, 

The above are roasted every day by Andrews’s im. 
proved Method, which is ack nowled 'ged by connoisseurs 
to be the best ever introduced, as by it the Coffee not only 
preserves a greater portion of that delightful aromatic 
flavour so much admired by Continental Coffee drinkers, 
and a greater degree of strength than by the old sy tem 
of roasting, but retains its freshness any reasonable length 
of time, thereby rendering it invaluable to the country 
consumer 3 as by the old principle, it must be acknow. 
ledged, in a short time after roasting, Coffee imbibed a 
nauseous and an extremely unpleasant flavour, which is 
completely remedied by the Improved Merhc dl. The 
Proprietor respectfully and confidently invites a trial of 
his Coffee, being convinced, from its extensive patronage, 
of its superior quality, more particula:ly the attention of 
Proprietors of Hotels, Taverns, Coffee Houses, and other 
large consumers seeking a govd article at a moderate 
price. 

Raw Coffee one-fifth in the pound less than roasted. 
The Tea Depariment is conducted on the usual low scale 

a as under :— 
Congou, 4s. 2d. 3 very strong ..........000 4s, &d. 
Rich, full, Pekoe or Souchong flavour bs. Gad. 
Ilyson, 8s. 5; very Superior ....cccceeeeeee a oe OL 

Ready prepared Chocolate and Cocoa Paste, Is. 9d. 
per pot ; Strickland’s Broma, 3s. 6d. per vound; Patent 
Cocoa, 2s. per pound ; Cocoa Nibs, 2s. Gd. per pound ; 
all warranted best quality. 

The trade liberally treated.—Teas packed in lead cases 
gratis. 

All orders (except country orders not containing re- 
mittances, or an order for payment in T'uwn) attended to, 
by addressing to Samuel Andrews (late Long, Youens, 
and Co.) 42, Old Bond St reet, four doors on the left from 
Piccadilly, London. 

Tile KING’S LETTERS PATEN’ 
CHAIRS, &e. 
There is a newly-invented chair, the manufacture of 
Mr. Daws, of 17, Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, 
which it is but justice to a most ingenious man to intro. 
duce to the particular notice of our readers.’ —Ewaminer, 
May 24, 182. 

‘he nature and merits of this article are considerably 
known to the public, but can never be estimated till seen 
and examined, being far more simple, convenient, and 
desirable, than a description can point out ; but which is, 
nevertheless, respectfully presented as follows: 

It is a handsome chair, without any thing remarkable 
in its appearance, made to a variety ot patterns, some 
suitable to the drawing-room, oticrs to a library, or other 
sitting reem 3 but the back is capable of assuming «ny 
position, either perpendicular, or a little or much recline 
ing downwards to the level of a couch, still retaining an 
elcgant appearance, It has from twelve to twenty posi. 
tions, any of which are attained with the same case as 
opening a door, by the person while sitting init. The 
ams alse recain the mest comfortable position. 

Many of the highest personages in Europe have ho- 
noured R. Daws’ humble efforts with their epprobation 
and command, a continuation of which he respecttully 
solicits. 

Many attcmpts are mat de to imitate this article, and are 
palaed “ the public under the name of * Improved Re- 
cumbent Chairs,’ and many gentlemen having been 
cheated with it, have desired R. Daws to caution the pub. 
lic against the deception. He, therefore, states that it is 
impossible ever to be equalled, by very inany degrees, on 
any other principle; and as to being surpassed or ime 
proved, an answer which speaks volumes nay be found 
ia his numerous public offers of £500 to the first person 
producing an article on any other principle possessing 
more eminently the tollowing requisites :— 






































Not liable to get out of order 
Firm and steady. 

Great strength. 

Admirable portability. 
Little expense. 


Elegant appearance. 
{ase and comfort. 
Number of positions. 
Simply effected. 
Little machinery. 

© We have examined one ourselves, and ascertained the 
superiority of its principles over all others.’—Morning 
Journal. 

* Possessing these advantages, this article is not dearer 
than a common easy chair.’— - Times, July 21, 1828. 








London: Printed and Published every Wednesday 
Morning, by F.C, WESELEY, 165, Strand, opposite 
Newcagtle-stree 
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